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Description and ufe of the Annexed PLATES. 


(Chiefly from Walker’s Elements of Gefture. ) 


RATORY has ever been 
held in high eftimation, in 


free governments. It has been 


juftly confidered as the palladium of 


liberty; the fcourge of tyranny ; 
and, when employed in the caufe 
of virtue and true religion, their 
beft fupport. Elocution is fo gene- 
rally taught, in the different femi- 
naries of learning, in the United 
States, that arguments, to fhew its 
utility and importance, are not ne- 
ceflary. 

It is well known that the vari- 
ous rules laid down for reprefenting 
the different paflions and emotions 
of the mind, by proper action and 
gefture, are too complex and difli- 
cult, for the tender capacities of 
boys, at an early age, when they 
are taught the firft principles of elo- 
cution. That boys, however, fhould 
ftand motionlefs, while pronouncing 
the moft impaflioned and fpirited 
language, is extremely abfurd and 
unnatural— An awkward {tiffnels is 
by a!l means to be guarded againft; 
and impropriety of action is ex- 


tremely offenfive and difvulting. 


Hence it is neceffary that fuch a 
general fyftem of action be adopt- 
ed, as fhall be eafily underttood and 
executed ; which, though not ex- 
preflive of any particular paffion, 
fhall not be incontiftent with the 
reprefentation of any paflion ; which 
fhall always keep the body in a 
graceful pofture, and fhall vary its 
potitions, in a juft and eafy man- 
ner, at proper intervals. 

The dithculty of defcribing ac 
tion, by words, renders it neceffa- 
ry that inftruction, on this fubject, 
fhould be conveyed by the eye. For 
this purpote the attitudes defcribed 
are reprefented by the annexed 
plates, which, we hope will great- 
ly facilitate the reader’s concep- 
tions, 

The frft plate reprefents the at- 
titude in which a boy fhould always 
place himfelf when he begins to 
ipeak. He fhould refit the whole 
weight of his body on the right leg; 
the other juft rouching the ground, 
at the diftance at which it would 
naturally tall, it iitred up to thew 
that the bedy does not bear upon ir. 
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The knees fhould be ftrait and 
braced, and the body, though per- 
fectly ftraight, not perpendicular, 
inclining as far to the right, as a 
firm poiition on the right leg will 
permit. The right arm muft then 
be held cut with the palm open, the 
fingers {trait and clofe, the thumb 
almoft as diftant from them as it 
will go; and the flat of the hand 
neither horizontal nor vertical, but 
exactly between both. The pofi- 
tion of the arm, perhaps, will be 
beft defcribed, by fuppofing an ob- 
long hollow fouare formed by the 
meature of four arms, asin p/ate the 
frft, where the arm, in its true 
pofition, forms the diagonal of fuch 
an imaginary figure. So that, if 
lines were drawn at right angles 
from the shoulder, extending down- 
wards, forwards, and fideways, the 
arm would form an angle of forty- 
five degrees every way. 

When the pupil has pronounced 
one fentence, in the pofition thus 
defcribed, the hand, as if lifelefs, 
muft drop down onthe fide, the ve- 
ry moment the laft accented word 
is pronounced ; and the body, with- 
out altering the place of the feet, 
poizes itfelt on the left leg, while 
the left hand railes itfelf, into ex- 
actly the fame pofition as the right 
was betore, and continues in this 
polition till the end of the next 
fentence, when it drops down on 
the fide as if dead; and the body, 
poizing itfelf on the right leg, as be- 
fore, continues with the right arm 
extended, till the end of the fuc- 
ceeding fentence ; and fo on from 
right to left, and from left to right, 
alcernately, till the {peech is end- 
ed. : 

Great care muft be taken, that 
the pupil end one fentence com- 
pletely, without hurrying on to ano- 
ther. He muft let the arm drop to 
the tide, andcontinue, tor a momeot, 
in that pofture, in which he con- 


Elements of Gefture. 


cluded, before he poizes his body 
on the other leg, and raifes the o- 
ther arm into the diagonal pofition, 
before def{cribed ; both which fhould 
be done, before he begins to pro- 
nounce the next fentence. Care 
mult alfo be taken, in fhifting the 
body from one leg to another, that 
the feet do not alter their diftance. 
In altering the pofition of the body, 
the feet will, neceflarily, alter their 
pofition a little, but this change 
muft be made by turning the toes 
ina fomewhat different direction, 
without fuffering them to fhift their 
ground. The heels, in this tranfi- 
tion, change their place, but not 
the toes, The toes may be confi- 
dered as pivots, on which the body 
turns from fide to fide. 

If the pupil’s knees are not well 
formed, or incline inwards, he muft 
be taught to keep his legs at as great 
a diftance as poffible, and to incline 
his body fo much to that fide, on 
which the arm is extended, as to 
oblige him to reft the oppofite leg 
upon the toe; and this will, in a 
great meafure, hide the defect of 
his make. In the fame manner, if 
the arm be too long, or the elbow 
incline inwards, it will be proper 
to make him turn the palm of his 
hand downwards, fo as to make it 
perfectly horizontal. This will in- 
fallibly incline the elbow outwards, 
and prevent the worft polition the 
arm can poilibly fall into, which is, 
that of inclining the elbow to the 
body. This potition of the hand, 
fo neceflarily keeps the elbow out, 
that it would not be improper to 
make the pupil fometimes practife 
it, though he may have no defect 
in his make, as an occational altera- 
tion, of the former polition to this, 
may often be necediary, both for 
the fake of jeftnels and variety. 
Thefe two lalt pofitions of the legs 
and arms are defcribed in plate /e- 
cond, 
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oly | Further rules, for proper and illuftrated by engravings, in a fu- 

i, graceful gefture, fhall be given, and ture number of this work. 

nuld 4 

are ‘ 

the j TRANSLATED for the Untversat Asytum, and CoLumBiaN 

hat MAGAZINE. 

ce, | : y 

ly, i Extracts from the corre/pondence of the prefent 

eir : KinG of SWEDEN, when a young man, with the 

e° ‘ Juperintendents* of his education. 

my, (Continued from page 171.) 

i 

G. Count Scheffer to his Royal High- he enjoyed it as a wife and gener- 

“e ‘ nefs. ous man. Knowing all this, I can- 

j- a ITH grief I muft inform not afcribe his refignation to want 

ly you that our dear friend— of fenfibility. On the other hand, 
has loft that law-{uit on which de- Iam perfuaded from many obferva- 

I] pended his whole fortune. He is tions, that our friend places true 

{t 5 ruined, yet he does not complain ! felicity in things which all the 

it ‘ Is this from infenfibility, or from a wealth upon earth cannot purchafe 

e fuperior ftrength of mind? Let me —to wit, in efteem from thofe 

2 ‘know your opinion. whom he efteems; in a peaceful 

ne confcience; and in tender affection 

Z His Royal Highne/i’ Anfwer. to his friends. 

" Pi I ree deeply for our unfortu- I know, my prince, that your fa- 

¢ nate friend. To refolve your quef- vourite occupation is the contem- 

f tion requires a more intimate know- _ plation of thole great objects, which 

; ledge of his character, than what I make the duties of kings, and the 


can pretend to. Neverthelefs I have 
no doubt that his equanimity ariles, 
not from a ftoic indifference, but 
from that magnanimity, which is the 
gift of fublime reafon and elevated 
virtue. He cannot then think him- 
felf poor, while he potleffes that he- 
roiim which is above all the trea- 
{ures of this world. 


Count Scheffer to his Royal High- 
nes. 
My dear Prince, 

I PERFECTLY agree with you. 
Our friend never valued riches ; yet 
he afpived to an honourable inde- 
pendence. By eftimable means he 
acquired a contiderable eftate; and 


happinefs of nations ; and I fhall of- 
ten difcourfe with you on thefe. 
Yet I beg leave now and then to 
draw your attention tu events 
which, though not of general con- 
cern, ferve to improve your know- 
ledge of mankind: a {cience fo em- 
inently uleful to kings. 


Anfwer from bis Royal Highnefs. 

YOUR information is pleating. 
Our friend is not without folid con- 
folation. Efteem, friendthip, and 
a good con{icience are the riches, 
which blind fortune can neither 
give nor take away. A great repu- 
tation is one of the principal blef- 
lings of this life, when it is acquir- 


* Befides thefe noblemen he had tutors, ia the various departments of fcience, who 


were his more immediate infructers 
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ed by an honourable conduct. A 
good confcience is {till more valua- 
ble—It is a firm fupport in all the 
ftorms of this morta] life: it isa 
power fomewhat divine, that makes 
us independent of the world. But 
the lofs of this treafure is wretched- 
nefs indeed: an evil confcience im- 
bitters every enjoyment; it haunts 
the wicked man through every 
fplendid fcene; it purfues him to 
the very pinnacle of glory, and on 
the throne, pierces his heart with 
anguifh. 

Friendfhip is a facred gift from 


For the Universat Asytum, 






N the year 1773 a number of 
ftudents, who had aflembled in 

the city of Philadelphia, from differ- 
ent parts of the Contigent, to hear 
the Lectures of the Medical Profef- 
fors, thought that they might derive 
fome advantage froin affociating 
themfelves, in order to difculs vas 
rious queftions in the healing art, 
and to communicate to each other 
their obfervations on different fub- 


jects. Such affociations had been 


found highly beneficial to the ftu- 
dents of medicine in Europe, and it 
was thought might be ftill more fo 
in a country, the dileafes and reme- 
dies of which had not been fully ex- 
plored. Thefe ideas gave rile to 
the American Medical Society, 
which now ranks amongf{t its mem- 
bers many of the mofl relpedctable 
medical characters on this couti- 
nent. 

The object of this Society is the 
promotion of medical {cience in gen- 
eral, by collecting materials for ac- 
curate hiftories of difeafes as they 
appear in this country, by record- 
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An accounT of the AMERICAN MEDICAL SocieETY. 





heaven. It is the bond of human 
focieties, the fource of pureft plea- 
fures, the fweetner of human life. 
Our friend has imparted and will 
receive the joys of friendfhip: his 
friends have, witha noble emulation, 
given him the moft honourable and 
confeifing proofs of attachment. 
Pardon, Sir, my trefpals on your 
patience. The impulfe of my heart 
caufed this excurfion of my pen. 
This time you certainly will not 
chide me for thort letters. 
Yours faithfully. 
(To be continued, ) 
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ing even anomalous cafes, which 
may have a tendency to throw light 
npon the nature of a particular di- 
feafe, or upon fome part of the ani- 
mal economy, by pointing out the 
etfects and ules of new remedies or 
of thofe which have been already 
in ufe, by explaining the nature of 
various procefles ot the animal e- 
conomy, and in fhort by recording 
and prelerving whatever may have 
a tendency to give more accurate 
ideas of the nature of difeales 
and of the means of removing 
them. 

The effays which have from 
time to time been read before the 
fociety, have amounted to a confi- 
derable number. As it was thought 
that the publication of fome of them 
would extend the benefits of the {o- 
ciety beyond its more immediate 
members, acommittee was appoint- 
ed to felect fuch eflays as might ap- 
pear worthy of public notice. The 
Conftirution is now publifhed in or- 
der to flew the nature of the Soci- 
ety, and in fome meafure to ferve 







The Con/titution, 


asan introdu¢tion to fubfequent pub- 
lications. 


ConsTITUTION of the AMERICAN 
Mepicat Society. 


Art. 1. The Society fhall be call- 
se the American Medical Society. 

. It thall cankitt of Senior and 
uals members, 

3. The officers fhall be a Prefi- 
dent, a Vice Prefident, a Trealurer 
and a Secretary, to be cholen by 
ballot on the ft Monday in No- 
vember annually. There fhall allo 
be a Perpetual Secretary. The 
Prefident, Treaturer and Perpetual 
Secretary thall be elected fiom a- 
mongit the Senior members; the 
Vice Prefident and Annual Secreta- 
ry from amongft the Juniors. 

4. The Pretident, or, in bis ab- 
fence, the Vice Prefident, or eldeft 
Junior member prelent, thall regu- 
late the bufinefs of the meetings, and, 
where the voices are equal, he fhall 
give the cafting vote. 

The Treafurer hall collect the 
contributions and fines due from the 
members, and at the clole of every 
feffion fhall render an exaét account 
of his receipts and difburfements. 
He fhall be a refident in the 
city. 

The perpetual Secretary fhall 
perform the office of Librarian, and 
fhall preferve the feal, and all com- 
munications made to the Society. 
He fhall be a refident in the city. 

The Annual Secretary fhall keep 
exa¢ét minutes of the tranfa¢tions of 
the Society, fhall collect ballots, nor- 
ify the election or rejection of can- 
didates, and introduce them, when 
elected, tothe Prefident. 

5. The election of every candi- 
date fhall be by ballot. All candi- 
dates muft have been propofed at 
leaft one week before they can be 
balloted for, and for their admilfion 
the concurrence of two thirds of the 
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members prefent thal} be necefla- 


ry. Nocandidate fog Junior men- 
berfhip thall be propofed except 
from the 1{t of November to the 1ft 
of January folowing in clufive. Any 
member who divulges the propofa} 
ov rejection of a candidate thal be 
expelled. 

6. Candidates for Senior mem- 
berihip mult be perions diitinguifhed 
tor medical knowledge. Thote who 
have been two years Junior mem- 
bers, and fuch Junior members, as 
fhall during that time graduate in 
medicine, {ha)] become Senior mem- 
bers without any further election. 

7. Candidates for Junior mem- 
berthip thall read and defend betore 
the Society a diflertation on fome 
philofophical fubject connected with 
medicine. 

8. Every Jonior member on his 
admiflion fhali fign this Conftitution 
in teftimony of his confent to be 
governed thereby. He fhall re- 
ceive a certificate of his memberthip 
figned by the Prefident and fealed 
with the feal of the Society. He 
fhall pay into the hands of the Trea- 
furer, annually, the furn of two dol- 
lars. 

9- Amajority of the Junior mem- 
bers refiding in the city, together 
with the feniors then prefent fhall 
conflitute a quorum competent te 
the tranfaction of all bufinefs. 

10. At every ftated meeting, 
when no candidatcs offer, one or 
more medical cafes or differtations 
fhall be read by Junior members in 
rotation, the tubject of which fhall 
be at the choice of the reader, who 
fhall anfwer to the tree and candid 
examination of the members, any 
of whom may join with him in fup- 
port of his fentiments. 

11. A correét copy of every dif- 
fertation or cafe read before the So- 
ciety fhall be delivered to the Secre- 
tary, within two weeks after being 
read. 
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12. The Society fhall meet on 
the 1{t Monday in November annu- 
ally, a notification of which fhall be 
made by the Secretary in the pub- 
lic papers. Meetings fhall after- 
wards be held weekly until the fe- 
cond monday in February follow- 
ing. 

1%. In order to the partial or 
total repeal or amendment of this 
Conftitution, a propofai to that pur- 
pofe muft be given to the Prefident 
in writing, be read by him to the 
Society, and entered upon the mi- 
nutes two weeks before it thall be 
taken up for confideration; and for 
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the adoption thereof the confent of 
two thirds of the members prefent 
fhall be requifite. 


The prefent officers of the Society are, 
William Shippen. M. D. Preti- 
dent. 
William B. Duffield. 
Vice-Pretident. : 
Henry Stuber. M. B. Treafur- 
er and Perpetual Secretary. 
John Baldwin. A. M. Annual Se- 
cretary. 
Publifbed by order of the Society. 
Henry Stuber, Sec’ry. 


A. M. 


A LETTER from Dr. FrAnkuin, on the death of his 


Puiraperpuia, February 22d, 1756. 


I CONDOLE with you, we 
have Joit a moft dear and valu- 
able relation, but it is the will of 
God and Nature, that thefe mortal 
bodies be laid afide, when the foul 
is to enter into real life; ’tis rather 
an embrio ftate, a preparation for 
living; a man is not completely 
born until he be dead: Why then 
fhould we grieve that a new child 
is born among the immortals? A 
new member added to their happy 
fociety? Weare {pirits. That bo- 
dies fhould be lent us, while they 
can afford us pleafure, affift us in 
acquiring knowledge, or doing good 
to our fellow creatures, is a kind and 
benevolent act of God— when they 
become unfit for thefe purpofes, and 
afford us pain inftead of pleafure— 
inftead of an aid, become an incum- 
brance, and anfwer none of the in- 
tentions for which they were given, 
it is equally kind and benevolent 


the evening of the Doctor's death. 


Brother, Mr. ohn Franklin, to Mi/s Hubbard.* 


* It is worthy of remark that this letter was publifhed, in the Federal Gazette, on 


that a way is provided by which 
we may get rid of them. Death is 
that way. We ourfelves prudently 
choofe a partial death. In fome 
cafes a mangled painful limb, which 
cannot be reftored, we willingly 
cut off. He who plucks out a tooth 
parts with it freely, fince the pain 
goes with it; and he that quits the 
whole body, parts at once with all 
pains, and poflibilities of pains and 
difeafes it was liable to, or capable 
of making him fuffer. 

Our friend and we are invited a- 
broad on a party of pleafure—that 
is to laft for ever—His chair was 
firft ready, and he is gone before 
us—we could not all conveniently 
{tart together, and why fhould you 
and I be grieved at this, fince we 
are foon to follow, and we know 
where to find him. 

Adieu, 
B. F. 
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Thoughts upon Female Education. 
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THOUGHTS vron FEMALE EDUCATION, accom- 
modated to the pr fens [tate of Society, I fanners, and 
Gov rnment, in the United States of America. Addr s- 
fed to the io rs of ‘he Young Ladies Academy in Phi 
ladelphia, 28th Fuly, 1787, at the clofe of the quar- 
terly examination, by Benyamin Rusu, M.D. Pub- 
lifhed at the requeft of the Vifitors, by Mr. Andrew 
Brown, Principal of faid Academy ; and now revifed 
by the Author. 
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GENTLEMEN, 
F AV : yielded with diffidenceto I the fituation, empl yyments, and 











the folicitations of the Principal dutiesof women, in America, hich 
of the Academy, in underta s to require a peculiar mode of educa- 
expreis m regard for 1 proipe- tion, 
rity ef this Seminary of Learning, I. The early marriages of our 
by fut ibmitting to your Ca ir, afew women, DY contracting the time al- 
Thoughts upon Female Education, lowed tor —s render it ne- 
The iacee ark that | th: illmake ceflary to contract its plan, and to 






pon this fubject, is, thatfemale e- confine it chief ly to ‘an more ulefui 




















ducation fhould be ac umodated to branches ot literature. 
the ftate of fociety, nianners, and Ii. The ftate of property, in A- 
government of the country, in merica, renders it neceilary forthe 
which it is conductea yre itett part of our citizens to em- 
This remark leads me at once to ploy themielves, in different occu- 
add, that the education of young la tions, for the advancement of 
lies, in this country, ild be con- eit fortunes. This cannot be done 
sted upon principles very differ- without the afliultance of the fen le 
ent from what it 1 Xs bri- memi ef the comm rity. ihey 
i lie i iome re i ere muift b he itewards, arid guar di- 
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teaches them to difcharge the duties 
ot thofe offices with the moft fuc- 
cels and reputation. 

lil. From the numerous avocati- 
ons to which a profeffional life ex- 
voles gentlemen in America from 
their tamilies, 
the inftruction of children naturally 
devolves upon the women. It be- 

ymes us therefore to prepare them 
by a fuitable education, for the dif- 
charge of this moft important duty 
of mothers. 

IV. The equal fhare that every 
citizen has in the liberty, and the 
poflible thare he may have in the 
government, of our country, make 
it neceflary that our ladies fhould be 
qualified to a certain degree bya 
peculiar and fuitable education, to 
concur in inftructing their fons in 
the principles of liberty and govern- 
mk - 

. In Great-Britain the bufinefs 
f tervants is a regular occupation ; 
but in America this humble {tation 
ufually filled by flaves, or by per 
sons Who are reduced to unexpett- 
ed indigence ;—hence the fervants, 
in this country, in the former cafe, 
poffeffes lefs fidelity, and in the lat- 
ter, lefs knowledge and fubordina- 
tion, than are required from them. 
‘ind hence, our ladies are obliged 
‘o attend more to the private atf- 
fairs of their families, than ladies 
generaliy do, of the fame rank in 
Great-Britain. “ They are good 
fervants ({aid an American lady or 
liftinguithed merit*® in a letter toa 
favourite daughter) who will do 
wel! with good looking after.” This 
ircumftance fhould have great in- 
tluence upon the nature and extent 
of female education in America. 


* Mrs. GreMe 


Thoughts upon Female 


principal fhare of 


Education. 


The branches of literature moft 
eflential for a young lady, in this 
country, appear to be, 

I. A knowledge of the Englith 
language. She fhould not only read, 
but {peak and {pel it correctly. The 
ufual mode of teaching Englith fyn- 
tax by means of rules committed to 
memory, appears to be as abfurd 
as to teach a child to walk, by in- 
ftructing it in the names and pow- 

sof the mufcles which move the 
lower extremeties. The ear fhould 
be the avenue through which all 
knowledge in fyntax fhould firft be 
conveyed to the mind. Familiar 
converfations are alone proper for 
this purpole. By this agreeable and 
rational mode of teaching graminar 
we follow the analogy of inftruction, 
in other branches of literature. 
Who ever attempted to demon- 
{trate the ufes of the different coats 
and humours of the eye, to perfons 
who were unacquainted with the 
phenomena of light ? Or who ever 
thought of explaining the laws of ve- 
getation, to perfons who were 
ft angers to the fi figure of plants? 

I]. Pleafure and intereft con{pire 
to make the writing of a fair and 

gible hand, a neceffary branch of 
For this purpole 
tau glit not o nly to 


female education 
fhe fhould be 
fhape every letter properly, but to 
pay the ftricteft regard to points 

nd capitals.+ 

I once heard of a man who pro- 
fefled to dilcover the temper and dil- 
pofition of perfons by looking at their 
hand-writing. Without enquiring 
into the probability of this ftory ; 
I fhall only remark, that there is 
one thing in which all mankind a- 
and that is, 


gree upou this fubject, 


¢ The prefent mode of writing among perfons of taft¢ is to ufe a capital letter on- 


ly for the firft word of a fentence, 


for the firft word of every line in poctry. 


for names of 


pe! fons, p! aces and months, and 


‘The werds fhould be fo fhaped that “ 


ftreight line may be drawn between two lines, without touching the extremities o 


he words in either of them. 












in confidering writing that is blot- 
ted, crooked, or ille gible, as a 
1 know 


mark of vulgar education. 
of few things more rude or illiberal, 
than to obtrude a letter upon a per- 
fon of rank or butinels, which can- 
not be eafily read. Peculiar care 
fhould be taken to avoid every kind 
of ambiguity and affectation in 
writing names. 1 have now a letter 
in my poffeffion upon bulinefs, from 
a gentleman of a liberal p ofeffion 
in a neighbouring ftate, which I 
am unable to an{wer, becaufe I can- 
not difcover the name which is fub- 
{cribed to it. For obvious reafons 
I would recommend the wr F 
the firft or chriftian name at full 
length, where it dues not contift of 
more than two lyllables. Abbrevia- 
tions of all kinds in 
which always denore either hafte 
or carelef{nefs, fhould likewife be 
avoided. I have only to add under 
this head, that the Italian and in- 
verted hands which are read with 
difficulty, are by no means accom- 
modated to the active ftate of 
bulinefs in America, or to the fim- 
plicity of the citizens of a repub- 


eiter-writing, 


lic. 

III. Some knowledge of figures 
and book-keeping is abiolutely ne- 
ceflary to qualify a young lady for 
the duties which await her in this 
Cc — There are certain occu- 
pations in which fhe may affift her 
Slee with this knowledve, and 
fhould the furvive him, and agreea- 
bly to the cuftom of our country be 
the executrix of his will, the can- 
not fail of deriving immenfe advan- 
tages from it. 

IV. An acquaintance with geo- 
gr any and fome inftruction in chro- 
i logy will enable a your g i \y to 
read h iftory, biography, and tra- 
thereby 
general 


veils, with advantage ; and 
y tality her not only for a 
intercourle With the d, but, to 


Mr, 
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be an agreeable companion for 2 
fenfible man. Tothefe branches ot 
knowledge may be added, in fome 
inftances, a general acquaintance 
with the firft principles of chemi- 
{try, and natural philofophy, pa: 
ticularly with fuch parts of them a 
are applicable to domeftick and cu- 
linary purpofes. 

V. Vocal mufick fhould never be 
neglected, in the education of a 
young ladv, in this country. Be- 
fides preparing her to join in that 
part of publick worfhip which con- 
fifts in pfalmody, it will enable het 
to foothe the cares of domettick life 
The diftrefs and vexation of a huf- 
band—the noife of a nurlery, and, 
even, the forrows that will fome 
times intrude into her own bofom, 
may all be relieved by a fong, 
where feund and fentiment unite 
to aét upon the mind. I hope it 
will not be thought foreign to this 
part of our fubjecét to introduce a 
fact here, which has been fuggeit- 
ed to me by my profeflion, and that 
is, that the exercife of the organs 
of the breaft, by finging, contri- 
butes very much to defend them 
from thofe difeaies to which ou 
climate, and other caufes, have of 
late expofed them.—Our German 
fellow- citizens are feldom “fia ted 

vith coniumptions, nor have 

known but one inftance of {pitting 
of blood among them. This, | be- 
lieve, is in part occafioned by the 
{trength which their lungs acquire, 
by exercifing them frequently in 
vocal mufic, for this conititutes an 
effential branch of their education. 
The mufick-matfter of our academy * 
has furnifhed me with an obierva- 
tion ftill more in favour of this opi- 
nion. He informed me 

had known feveral inflances ot per- 


l ever 


that, he 


lons who were itr« 
the conlumption, who were re- 
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rate exercife of their lungs ia fing- 
ing. 

VI. Danctna is by no means 
an improper branch of education 
for an American lady. It promotes 
health, and renders the figure and 
motions of the body eafy and agree- 
able. I anticipate the time when 
the refources of conver{ation fhall be 
fo far multiplied, that the amute- 
ment of dancing, fhall be wholly con- 
fined ro children. But in our prefent 
ftate of fociety and knowledge, I 
conctive it to be an agreeable tubfti- 
tute for the ignoble plealures of 
drinking, and gaming, in our affem- 
bles of grown people. 

VII. The attention of our young 
ladies fhould be directed, as foon as 
they are prepared for it, to the 
reading of hiltory—travels—poe- 
try—and moral effays. Thefe ftu- 
dies are accommodated, in a pecu- 
liar manner, to the prefent {tate of 
jociety in America, and when a re- 
lith is excited for them, in early 
life, they fubdue that paffion for 
reading novels, which fo generally 
prevails among the fair fex. I can- 
not difinifs this f{pecies of writing 
and reading without cblerving, that 
the fubjeéts of novels are by no 
means accommodated to our prefent 
manners. They hold up /ife, it is 
true, but it is not as yet /ife, in 
America. Our paflions have not as 
yet “ overftepped the modefty of 
** nature,” nor are they “ torn to 
** tatters,” to ufe the expreffions of 
the poet, by extravagant love, jea- 
lonfy, ambition, or revenge. As 
yet the intrigues of a Britith novel, 
are as foreign to our manners, as 
the refinements of Afiatic vice. Let 
it not be faid, that the tales of dif- 
trefs, which fill modern novels, 
have a tendency to foften the fe- 
male heart into aéts of humanity. 


The fa& is the reverfe of this. The 
abortive fympathy which is excited 
by the recital of imaginary diftrefs, 
blunts the heart to that which is re- 
al; and, hence, we fometimes fee 
inftances of young ladies, who weep 
away a whole forenoon over the cri- 
minal (orrowsof a fictitious Charlotte 
or Werter, turning with difdain at 
two o'clock from the fight of a beg- 
gar, who folicits in feeble accents 
or figns, a {mall portion only, of 
the crumbs which fall from their fa- 
thers’ tables. 

Vill. There have been many 
controverfies upon the fubject of 
publick and private education. The 
principal objection to the former, 
has always been derived from its 
mifchievous influence upon the mo- 
rals and manners of young people. 
The folly and vice of every {cholar, 
it has been faid, are difleminated ; 
fo that in a little while, each {cho- 


lar pofleffes the follies and vices of 


the whole. But is there no reme- 
dy for thefe evils? Yes there is— 
The principles and precepts of chrif- 
tianity are a fovereign antidote to 
them. Let, therefure, all the 
branches of education which have 
been mentioned, be connected with 
regular inttruction inthe Chriftian 
religion. For this purpofe the prin- 
ciples of the different fects of chrif- 
tians fhould be taught and explain- 
ed, and our pupils fhould early be 
furnifhed with fome of the moft fim- 
ple arguments in favour of the truth 
of chriftianity*. A portion of the 
bible (of late improperly banifhed 
from our fchools). fhould be read by 
them every day, and fuch queftions 
fhould be afked, after reading it, as 
are calculated to imprint upon their 
minds the interefting ftories con- 
tained in it. 

Rouffeau has afferted that the 


* Baron Haller’s letters to his daughter on the truths of the chriftian religion, and 
Dr. Beatie’s “ evidences of the chriftian religion briefly and plainly ftated” are ex- 
cellent little traéts, and wel! adapted for this purpofe. 
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great fecret of education confifts in 
‘6 wafting the time of children pro- 
fitably.” There is fome truth in 
this obfervation. I believe that we 
often impair their heakh, and weak- 
en their capacities, by impofing ftu- 
dies upon them, whichare not pro- 
portioned to their years. But this 
objection does not apply to religious 
initruction. There are certain fim- 
ple propofitions in the chriftian reli. 
gion, that are fuited in a peculiar 
manner, to the infant ftate of rea- 
fon and moral fenfibility. A clergy- 
man of long experience in the in- 
{truction of youth* informed me, 
that he always found chidren equi- 
red religious knowledge more eatily 
than knowledge upon other (ubjects 
and that young girls acquired tl 
than boys. The female breatt is the 
natural foil of chriftianity; and 
while our women are taught to be- 
lieve its doétrines, and obey its pre- 
cepts, the wit of Voltaire, and the 
{tile of Bolingbroke, will never be 
able to deftroy its influence upon 
our citizens. 


kind of knowledge more readily 


I cannot help remarking in this 
place, that chriftianity exerts the 
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GEOGRAPHICAL DESCRIPTION oF 


ISLA 


ACHELOR’s Ifland is firuated 
on the burning fands of the 
deterts of Folly, where even the 


favage inhabitants of the toreft 


* The Rev. Dr. Nicmotas Cottiin, mini 
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moft friendly influence upon fcience, 
as well as upon the morals and man- 
ners of mankind. Whether this be 
occafioned by the unity of truth, 
mutual affiftance which 
truths upon different fubjects afford 

ich other, or whether the facul- 
ties of the mind be fharpened and 


corrected by embracing the truths 


and the 


of revelation, and thereby prepared 
to inveftigate and perceive truths 
upon other fubjects, I will not de- 
termine, but it is certain that the 
greateft dilcoveries in fcience have 
been made by chriftian philofophers, 
moft know- 
ledge in thofe countrics where there 
is the moft chriftianity+. By know- 


~~ - 
ledge [| mean truth only; and by 


and that there is the 


truth I mean the perception of 
things as they appear to the divine 
mind. If this remark be well found- 
ed, then thofe philofophers who re- 


ject chriftianity, and thole chriftians, 


whether parents or {chool-mafters, 
who neglect the religious inftruc- 
tion of their children and pupils, 
moft ettec- 
tual means of promoting knowledge 
in our 


reje@® and negle# the 


country. 





BACHELOR ’s 
N D. 


feldom 


bounded on the 


venture to tread. 
Katt, by th 
gions of Affeciation, Vanity, and 
Deceit; on the North, 


a 
i 


oy the ter- 


ter of the Swedith church in Wicocoé. 


+ This is true in a peculiar manner in the fcience of medicine, A young Scotch 
phyfician ot enterpi ng t iler ts, Who conceived a high idea of the ftate of medicine 
in the eaftern countries, {pent two years m enquiric safter medical knowledge in Con- 
{tantinople, and Grand Cairo. On his return to Britain he confefled to an American 
phyfician whom he met at Naples, that after all his refearches and travels, he “ had 
ditcovered nothing except a fingle fact relative to the plague, that he thought wort 
remembering or communicating.’ ‘The fcien yf medicine in China, accord to 
the accounts of De Hale, is in as imperfect a tate as among the Indians of N« \- 
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ritories of Fear and Cowardice; on 
the South, by the burning zone of 
remorile, difeafe, and death; and, 
on the Weft, by the dead lake of 
oblivion. Hence it is eafily to be 
fuppoted, that the air of this ifland 
is fultry, enervating, and peftifer- 
ous; expofed to perpetual icenes of 
{torm, hurricane, and tempeft ; 
and its climate, like the minds of 
its inhabitants, is never fettled for 
anhour. The {pring of Bachelor’s 
Ifland totally differs from that of 
any other I have hitherto read of, 
as that is here the realon of the moft 
pernicious heat, and in which the 
generality of its inhabitants are pof- 
ieffed with a kind of madnefs, the 
moft deftructive to themfelves, the 
moft injurious to every civilized 
country, and the moft fubverfive 
of unguarded innocence. Thofe, 
who weather out the {pring, and 
live to fee the fummer, though 
they lofe a great degree of their 
madnefs, yet, in that jeafon, they 
become artful, hypocritical, and 
treacherous. Their winter is truly 
defpicable indeed, fince, among all 
nations upon earth, you cannot ex- 
prefs vour contempt of a man more 
pointedly, than by calling kim an 
old bachelor—a thing that lives 
only for itfelf—a thing that has no 
focial harmony in its toul—a thing 
that cares for nobody, and whom 
nobody regards—a thing that de- 
lights in fens and morafles, but 
hates the generous warmth of the 
noon day fun. Though the natives 
of this miferable ifland make thole 
of the ifle of matrimony, the con- 
ftant object of their ridicule, yet 
there have been numberleis in- 
ftances of their ftealing trom their 
own ifland, into that of matrimony, 
where they have prevailed on 
fome good-natured ealy creatures, 
to become their nurfes aud reitor- 
ers, after their conftitutions had 
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been nearly ruined in their former 
miferable abodes; for, in the ifle 
of matrimony, though clouds now 
and then gather over it, yet they 
ferve only to render the remainder 
of the day more brilliant and chear- 
ful. In Bachelor’s Ifland, love is 
a thing much talked of, but totally 
unknown to them; and they are 
hated and defpifed, robbed and 
plundered, by the objects of their 
miferable embraces. If caxds are 
the ufual diverfions of the people 
on the ifland of matrimony, they 
are confidered only as an innocent 
amufement; but, on Bachelor’s 
Iiland, they are preductive of the 
moft fhocking vices, fuch as the 
groffeft {cenes of drunkennefs and 
debauehery, the total ruin of for- 
tune and reputation, and even 
murder itfelf is fometimes the con- 
fequence. How many have quit- 
ted this ifland, and fled to that they 
fo much defpifed, in order to repair 
their ruined fortunes by feeking a 
rich and amiable partner?! Bache- 
lor’s Ifle is a mere defert, incapable 
of producing any thing but nettles, 
thorns, and briers: here are no 
bleating lambs to pleafe the eye of 
innocence; here no doves cherith 
their young, nor does the ufeful 
fawn bound over their barren 
pluins; but wolves, tygers, and 
crocodiles, are here feen in abund- 
ance. Here are neither wife nor 


children to weep over the afhes of 


the deceafed; but owls hoot, ra- 
vens croak, and the reptiles of the 
earth craw] over their graves. In 
fhort, of all animals that ever na- 
ture produced, an old bachelor mutt 
be the moft contemptible ; he lives 
a ulelefs being on the earth, dies 
without having aniwered the end 
of his creation, in oppofition to the 
mandate of his great maker, and is 
at laft configned to endlets obiiv- 
ion. 


a 









TON. 


UMANITY and juftice con- 


fpire, to lead us to take the 





part of the perfecuted and oppre ffed. 
Under the influence of thefe princi- 
ples, I come forward this day, to 
defend a much injured character— 
Many and formidable have been 
its enemies. Secret calumnies, and 
publick fcandal, private affociations, 
and publick teltimonies, ridicule and 
fatire, poetry and prole, pai 
graphs and pamphlets, dreams and 
dialogues, and even prints them- 
felves, have all been employed to 
defiroy it! The character I allude 
to, is that univertal friend to man- 
kind—Ru™. 

It is no {mall mortification to me 
that 1 am not able to trace the in- 
vention ¢ f this noble liq ior to its au- 
thor; nor am I able to mention the 
country in which the wor and the 
ftill, were firit difcovered. Grati- 
tude muft here, therefore, be filent. 
Some people have, with more ill 
nature than 
vention of Ru 


Thefe people teli us, that his fatan- 
ick majeity having vented cun- 
powder and paper money, is at 
a lols to Know DoW to Iitroduce 
them into general ule, ul et 
up a diftillery and made Rum, 
which ferved as a vehicle for t! 

other two articles, and hence, the 

fay, they hive travelled band in 
hand together, in all countries. 1 
fhall not ft »p to deter: whethei 
this account of the oniem of Ku 

be true or falie, but thall leave the 
enquiry to be fettied by that at 


triend to yunpowder, the late AK 
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of Pruffia, and by the advocates for 
paper money, in the fate of 
Rhode-Ifland. 

The ufe of Rum is not only very 
ancient, but univerfal. It is the 
Arrack of China, the Gin of Hol- 
land, the Brandy of France, and 
the Whifky of Scotland, Ireland, 
» United Srates. 

I thall now mention a few of the 
excellent qualities, and ufes, of this 
univertal liquor. 

I. Rum is an antidote to care; 
and every body knows how much 
the portion ef every 
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human creature. No fooner does 
this cordial thrill through the blood, 
than poverty loles all its evils, and 
the dun and the tfheriff ceale to be 
terrible. Rum is moreover the 






opiate of domeftick trouble In 
vain does a hufband abule his wife. 


waite the 






or aw ite pre perty Oj 






her hufband, in a country where 
Rum is tobe had at a moderat 
price. This invaluable liquor, like 





water of Lethe, cauies them 
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are uncer 


every 





kind, and while they 






influence (provided they take 
enough to put them to fleep) they 





live in harmony with each other. 
Il. Rum 
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is the fuel of courage: 
Britth army exhibited 
the late war; 
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army in America; fuch as the burn- 
ing of Charleftown, New-London, 
and Norfolk; and, above all, the 
bravery with which they extir- 
pated old men and women, and 
even minifters of the gofpel, when 
they were detected in adminifter- 
ing fupport to the late unnatural 
rebellion. 


Praife of Rum. 


Ill. Another excellence peculiar 
to Rum, is its fpecific virtues (as 
we are told) in preventing inter- 
mitting fevers. Without it, it has 
been tai, it would have been im- 
poffible to have fettled or cultivated 
the fouthern ftates. Hence the 
adage of the planters in South- 
Carolina. 





“If you with to inherit your father’s lands, 
** Pray wath your throat before your hands.” 


The throat in this inftance is al- 
ways to be wafhed with raw Rum. 
Its great utility, in preferving the 
planters from the effects of the 
damp and unwholefome air of the 
morning, has given it the medical 
name of an ANTIFOGMATICK. 
The quantity taken every morning, 
is in an exact proportion to the 
thickneis of the fog, and the damp- 
nefs of the atmolphere. The de- 
grees of each of thefe are mea{ured 
by the report of a negro flave, who 
has been expofed to them in the 
morning. But the time we hope 
is not very diftant, when thefe fogs 
will be meafured with much more 
accuracy, by an inftrument to be 
called a FOGGROMETER, and which 
is to be graduated by gills, half- 
pints, anc cuerts. A more minute 
account of this inftrument fhall be 
given, as toon as the law for pro- 
tecting and rewarding dilcoveries 
is pafled by the United States. 

1V. Again; Rum is are publican 
liquor. This charaéter 1 know has 
been given to beer and cyder; 
but I deny the propriety of the 
epithet: thele expentive liquors 
can be afforded only by the rich 
and luxurious, and of courfe are 
never drank in re or truly 
republican, companies. Rum, like 
death, is an univertal e veller. It 
brings the nobleman and the porter 
together in the fame cellar, in 
London; and it leads the merchant, 
the lawyer, the doctor aud the 


beggar, to meet upon equal terms, in 
taverns and tippling-houles, While 
Rum, therefore, continues to be 
the drink of Americans, it will be 
for ever vunecefiary for the Con- 
grefs, to exercife the power which 
has been given to them, of piotec- 
ting each ftate in the enjoyment 
of its republican form of govern- 
ment, 

V. Let me not forget to men- 
tion, in this place, the influence of 
Rum in government. It is this 
which unties the tongue, the hands, 
and the feet, of the country poli- 
ticlan. It is this which infpires 
him with eloquence, and furnifhes 
him with all his ideas of the horrors 
of ariflocratical, and kingly power. 
It is this noble hquor which pulls 
dewn old governments—and which 
vppofes the eftabluhment of new 
ones, When they run counter te 
the inclinations of the people. It is 
true, the federal government was 
eftablifhed by means of beer and 
cyder, without the aid of Rum: 
but it is equally true, that this go- 
vernment could not be fet in mo- 
tion without it. Witnels the re- 
duction of the duty upon rum and 
molailes, by the Congrefs of the 
United States. Our wife rulers 
knew too well its manifold ules, 
to leflen its confumption, by an ex- 
lravagant bax. 

We have been told by fome 
phyficians, that Rus 
great number of diicafes, fuch as 
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dropfies—palfies—epileplies—apo- 
plexies—madnels, and the like —— 
[ grant this to be the cafe where 
Rum is drank, diluted with water, 
in Grog, toddy, and punch. But 
raw Rum, never 


, 


produces this 
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of palfy— epilepfy— dropfy—apo- 
plexy or madneis, who drank his 


Two quarts of Kym inaday; or 
if he did, his complaints were of 
bert continuance. The words 


of the poet therefore, with a little 


? fi; 





terrible group of diforders, efpecial- alteration, ipply to my fubject, with 
ly when it istaken ina fuflicient as much propriety as they do to the 
quantity. No man ever complained treafures of knowledge. 

“€ Drink deep or tafte not the diftiller’s {pring, 

** A little fpirit is a dangerous thing : 

*€ Shallow draughts produce difeafe and pain ; 

ce 


We are told further, that Rum 
is an improper drink in harvett, 
and that molafles and water—vine- 
gar and water—milk and water, 
and fmall beer, fhould be given to 
reapers, inftead of it. May the 
advocates for thefe colicky liquors, 
never know the pleafures of drink- 
ing any thing elie!—For my part 
I pity them, and hope that the in- 
habitants of the United States, wil 
always have good fenie enough, to 
prefer the ro/y face of Rum, to the 
pale, and /quallid looks, which are 
imparted to the by 


countenance, 
the vapid liquors which have been 


1 





mentioned. 
ancient, and univerfal cordia 
Thou art the 


Mr. Epiror, 


E find that drefs has been, 

at all times, and in every 
country, one of the principal objects 
of female puriuit, and has been al- 
moft as much attended to by the 
greater part of the male fex—We 
hind, too, that there has been no 
want of Monitors, who have ex- 
patiated on the tollies of faihion, 
and endeavoured to effect a refor- 
Uni. Asyt. Vol. JV. No. 4. 





But drinking deep dilpels them both again. 


art the opiate of eare—the com- 
poier of family troubles! The fuel 
of courage!— The antidote to 
fevers!—The enemy of ariitocratic 
pride—and the life and (oul of re- 
publican formsof government! 
In fpite of the ravings and decla- 

1s and madmen, 





matior of cynics 
may thy influence be perpetual, in 
the United States!— Whether a 
fhort or long life await our country, 
may the never wantthe bleflings of 
Rum! If fhe is deftined for long 
life, may Rum be the milk of 
her old age,—but if a premature 
death awaits her,—may fhe!—O! 
may fhe expire in an Ocean of 
RU M! 
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GENERAL OBSERVATIONS on fafbion, in drefs ; with 
particular remarks on certain: female ornaments. 






mation, by curbing its exceffes and 
abfurdities—Irt has been preached 
at trom the pulpit, ridiculed on the 


' r | 
ftage, and moralized on in periodi- 


cal writings, which feemed to at- 
tack it as an evi! of the moft alarm- 
ing nature, and to exercile all the 
ftrength of argument and wit for 
its deitruction. Whether the zeal 
of {uch reformers may not have 
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carried them too far, and whether 
drefs, and an attention to fafhions, 
is not proper, and even neceflary, 
in many fituations, will not, I ap- 
prehend, admit of much doubt in 
the prefent age; and therefore, in 
my obfervations on the fubject, I 
by no means intend to difcounte- 
nance an oblervance of drefs, which 
I think, with Lord Chefterfield, 
ought to be rather above, than be- 
low, the {phere of life in which a 
perfon is placed. Befides the pur- 
pofes of decency and convenience, 
to which drefs is fubfervient, I 
think it ought to be attended to, 
conlidered merely as an ornament ; 
and as an affiftant to that defire, 
which every perfon ought to pof- 
felis, to appear pleafing and agree- 
able, in the eyes of others; lam, 
therefore, not fo much of a cynic 
as to condemn a young and beauti- 
ful woman for fetting off her charms, 
by the aid of a becoming, and even 
fafhionable dre{s, or a young fellow 
for endeavouring to pufh himfelf in 
the world, by an attention to his 
external appearance—All that I 
blame them for is, that by a pre- 
potterous choice, and a mifapplica- 
tion of ornaments, they defeat all 
thefe laudable intentions, and, in- 
ftead of encreafing their perfonal 
attractions, contrive to difgrace 
and deftroy them, by violating e- 
very rule of fymmetry and pro- 
portion. Amongft the numerous 
inventions, to which fafhion and 
folly have given birth, the dreffes 
which your correfpondent X. Y. 
(in the Afylum for March) has re- 
marked on, hold a diftinguifhed 
place ; but if they are diftrefling to 
him, a married man, whofe curi- 
ofity muft be in fome mealure re- 
preiled, what moft they be tous, who 
have the fire of youth: to prompt 
us, When we gaze at a handfome 
woman, and with to difcover, at 
leait, the outlines of that harmony 


and proportion of fhape, which the 
author of nature has bleft her with? 
—Your correfpondent has obferv- 
ed, that Addifon left no particular 
dimenfions for the mode/fy-piece, and 
it is to be lamented that he did 
not—In my opinion, the neck and 
bofom of a lady ought not to be fo 
far concealed, as to deftroy all its 
natural appearance; and even if 
motives of delicacy only had given 
birth to thefe monftrous craws, 
they would not have met with my 
approbation; but I am apprehen- 
five that fafhion alone is to be 
blamed, or approved, on this oc- 
cafion. In our family pictures we 
find, that our great-grandmothers 
and aunts, are drawn in fuch a 
manner as to difplay, in fome mea- 
jure, thofe beauties which are pe- 
culiar to the fair fex; but if a lady, 
in full drefs, was now to fit for her 
likenefs, however the painter might 
be able to come at her face, we 
fhould be indebted folely to his in- 
vention for her neck, be/om, and 
waifl.—The talte of the gentle- 
men, I prefume, is very different 
in- this refpect Some may be 
fond of fuch beauties as Smollet, in 
Peregrine Pickle, defcribes Emilia 
to have been, whofe bo/im ju/? be- 
trayed her [2x—_while others pre- 
fer the embonpoint, and would be 
more highly gratified by the abun- 
dant charms of the German fair— 
But alas! we have now no oppor- 
tunity of chceofing when all diftinc- 
on is loft in fuch a mountainous pro- 
tuberance, as could be more dif- 
agreeable only by being rea/. The 
fair fex are more fufceptible of ten- 
der emotions than we are; and we 
read that their gentle bofoms are 
agitated with fympathy, at a tale of 
diftrefs, whether real or fictitious— 
It may be {o, but we are, at prefent, 
deprived of the pleafure of witnel- 
fing fuch pleafing emotions—For my 
own part, having lived a good deal 
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m the country, Iam fond of what 
is called Romping, and, from ex- 
perience, have thought myfelf a 
pretty good hand at it; but, at 
prefent, I am entirely thrown out, 
and kept at a moft awful diftance, 
for fear of demolifhing the ladies’ 
breaft-works, breaking their hoops, 
or throwing off their craped-cufh- 
ions. 

But the greateft grievance is yet 
to come Being now nearly the 
age of thirty, I have been thinking 
of entering into the marriage ftate, 
and have been endeavouring to 
find a lady whofe perfon, &c. I 
fhould like—But I may leok to 
eternity, and not make fuch a dif- 
covery as I with for—I fee the 
fame monftrous drefs on them all, 
and, of courfe, am unable to judge 
of the fhape and proportion of any 
of them—They feem anxious to im- 
itate the deformed lady, defcribed 
by Roderick Random, who was led 
to pity the exuberance in front, as 
tending to deftroy her equilibrium, 
till his fears were relieved by ob- 
ferving a fuitable protuberance be- 
hind. I have thoughts of confulting 
a lawyer, whether the marriage 
could not be diflolved, upon the 
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hufband’s finding the lady effential- 
ly different, in her form, from 
what fhe had appeared to be— 
That ladies, and gentlemen too, 
fhould put off after marriage, thofe 
endearing qualifications which firft 
recommended them to each other, 
is too common to be wondered at. 
But that they fhould difcard a fhape, 
a bofom, or any other part of their 
perfons, is rather more alarming, 
to one who purpofes adventuring in 
that way. 

I would afk your readers, whe- 
ther they wifh their fhapes to be 
fuch as the drefles now in fafhion 
make them appear to be, in pre- 
ference tothe charms, the exquifite 
harmony, and proportion, which 
nature has given them? If they 
confult the tafte of the gentlemen, 
they will certainly fay, No.—For 
they may be aflured that, in our 
eyes, a country girl, with the or- 
nament of her own hair, and a 
jacket and petticoat for her drefs, 
will have infinitely more charms 
than the fineft lady, difguifed in 
the modern inventions of Wind- 
Craws, Craped-Cufhious, Bifhops, 
and Cork- Rumps. 
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REFLECTIONS 


M*s is eminently diftinguith- 
ed among the inhabitants 
of this globe. He derives this dif- 
tinction Tees the ftructure and af- 

pect of his body, and {till more 
from the powers and affections of 
his mind, 

The mind, indeed, feems to have 
but few ideas, at firft, and even to 
be indebted for thefe to external 
objects. But the noble and exten- 


ON 
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five powers with which it is en- 
dued, difcover themfelves by de- 
grees, and render it highly fufcep- 
tible of improvement. This 
provement is clofely connected 
with the perfection and happinefs 
of mankind. Irthe mind be darken- 
ed by error, and corrupted by vice, 
we fhall be miferable as well as 
mean; if it be enlightened by 
knowledge, and formed to virtue, 
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we fhall more -eafily fupport the 
natural evils of life, and we fhall 
open to ourfelves the trueft and 
largelt fources of happinels. 

Hence it appears, that, of all 
the objects which attract our atten- 
tion, none are fo interefting as the 
mind itfelf; and henee it is that 
they who have the charge of youth 
ought, in a particular manner, to 
fiudy the nature of the human mind. 
They fhould trace it in all its dif- 
fereat appearances, and oblerve it 
with a itill more curious and atten- 
tive eye, in the firft and moft in- 
corrupt feafon of life. They thould 
attend to its gradual openings, affitt 
in its exertions, and {fupply it with 
proper materials of knowledge. 
Beginning with the natural objects 
with winch a child is furrounded, 
they fhould teach him how to dif- 
cover their more obvious and ufe- 
ful qualities; then they fhould point 

out the changes made upon them 
by human induftry, and the pur- 
poles for which fuch ehanges are 
made. Dilcoveries of this kind, 
aud explanations as children ad- 
vance in age, and as objects prefent 
themfelves to their notice, will ex- 
cite their curiofity, and inftruct as 
well as employ their minds. This 
will be a proper foundation for the 
arts and fciences. The acquifition 
of knowledge fhould be made, as 
much as poflible, the fruit of their 
ewn inquiries, and of the uncon- 
ftrained exertion of their mental 
powers. Thus they will learn to 
exercife their own underftandin 
in the purfuit of knowledge, rather 
than implicitly truft, upon all oc- 
cafions, to the opinions of parents 
and teachers. Thefe are furely 
entitled to the higheft refpect, as 
well as obedience, from children; 
but they fhould take the moft effec- 
tual meafures to fecure this re{pect; 
they fhould take the fimpleft and 
molt probable methods of cherifhing 


thofe feeds of knowledge, which 
feem, more or lefs, to be lodged 
in the minds of children, and re- 
quire only proper culture to rear 
them. Far from forwarding chil- 
dren in a precipitate manner, by 
loading their memories with unex- 
plained words, or requiring from 
them talks above their comprehen- 
fion, or of little utility in life, 
they fhould keep pace with their 
rifling genius, by adapting their in- 
ftructions to their confined ideas, 
and refpective capacities, by ex- 
pealning y every thing till fully under- 
ftood, and by teaching thole things 
with nates care, which are after- 
wards to be of moft utility to 
them. 

Education likewife being known 
to have a powerful influence, in 
forming the tempers and characters 
of men, parents and teachers fhould 
endeavour, as foon as children are 
capable of comprehending the focial 
tyes, to cherith, with the greateft 
Vigilance, that love of mi ankind, 
which is fo vifible in their tender 
minds ;to ftrengthen that fenfe of 
right and wrong, which is fo deeply 
implanted inthem; and to prevent 
thofe falfe affociations of ideas {fo 
deftru¢tive of human happinefs, and 
which, unexperienced as they are, 
and deluded by appearances, they 
are fo apt to form. Above all, they 
fhould ftudy to infpire them with 
fentiments of duty and gratitude to 
the Supreme Being, confidered as 
their parent, benefactor, and judge; 
and to inculcate by prudent dilci- 
pline ali thofe principles Which have 
a tendency to make them happy in 
themfelves, and ufeful to others. 
While thus employed in cultivating 
the mind, the body is by no means 
to be neglected. 
the latter over the former, is as 
great as its union wich it is furprif- 
ing. The body, when fottened by 
indylenge, or miltaken sendernels, 
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mind, relaxes its 
unfits it for every 
great or difficult undertaking ; 
when pampered or. weakened by 
luxury, or the 

regular ap 


enfeebles the 


vigour, and 


gratiticatic n of ir- 
petites, it, fubjects the 
mind to wants not its gwn, and ex- 
cites thofe p flioms which are the 
enemies of happineis and of life; 
but wv 
hardened 
foul 
tive ftrength, infpires cheerfuln 
kindles up the benevolent attec- 
tions, fets virtue 
ble light, and 
rueft happine! 


hen nour ifhed by ten perance 


and by exerciie, it en- 


to exert her na- 


1 


ables tie 


in the moft amia- 
fhews it te be the 
of man. 

[; we contider the limp ( 
children, and fttudy, caret 
preferve them from pre 
fhall tind them open to the beit im- 
preflions, and delighted with e- 
very flep they advance, in the 
road to kuowledge and virtue. 
This renders parents and tutors in- 
excufable, if they futler the noxions 
weeds of folly at nd vice to {pring up 
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in a fyil fo valuable, and fo capable 
of improvement. Weak and fle x- 
ible, while deftitute of experience, 
children are ready to adopt the 
fentiments, and copy the manners, 
of thofe with whom they converfe, 
or of thofe on whom they depend. 
This propenfity to imitation, to- 
gether with the contagion of ex- 
ample, may, by hurrying them in- 
to the vices and follies of others, 
expofe them to all the inconve- 
niencies of error, in judgment and 
in practice. At the fame time, 
this very propentity, if properly 
directed, will act like a powerful 
engine in favour of virtue. 

From thefe reflections it appears, 
that there is no occupation on earth 
more uleful to mankind, nor more 
delightful in itfelf, than to improve 
the mind of man; and what more 
probable means of fucceeding in fo 
noble an attempt, than to tuperin- 
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tend it in the firft exertions of its 


faculties, and prelerve it, through 
the critical featon of youth, in that 


odly ftate in which its happinefs 


} 
miiti 


human 
life, exhibits to our view the for- 


Hiftory, that mirror of 
tune of mankind ever varying, in 
proporti n 
yence in the 
Where this w: 


to their care or negii- 
training of yout! 

is a asteneed to, a! ! 
properly CO! ted we fee, r} . 
iais, but eve {o- 
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cleties, were virtuous and happv. 
Where this was negle¢ted, or the 
method of conducting it miftaken, 
we fee likewile, that the | red 
miéives into VI1Cce ; it 
, its direful and unavwidable 

ell 3 
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It is much to be regretted that 
wing the earlieft period of child- 
hood, that is, for the firft five 
years, when the mind is difpofed 
to receive the ftrongeft im pretion 
it is fr “equen tly, and molt unl 
pily, perverted. Nor is this 
To complete the misfortune, it is 
often intrufted, in the lucceeding 
period of life, to perfons, 
having never had proper « 
tunities of improvement, are too 
often ftrangers to that enlargement 
of fentiment, and that delicacy of 
language, which arife from a mor ° 
cultivated mind, and a better ac- 
quaintance with mankind. For 
thofe of funerior education, re- 
garding the in{truction of youth as 
a field in which little weal 
putation is to be 
to employ their talents where 
greater advantages may be expec- 
ted. 

Nor will this appear 
when we contxier 
circumftance: 
of youth are 
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ficulties with which they have 
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latter to the acquired depravity of 
children. Neglected in their ten- 
der years by their parents, who 
are their natural guardians; cor- 
rupted by fervants, to whofe care 
they are committed ; and led aftray 
by the example of thofe with whom 
they are allowed to converfe ; it is 
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a difficult tafk to rectify falfe ideas 
in the minds of children ; to teach 
them to fet bounds to paflions 
which they have been allowed to 
indulge ; andto fhake off habits to 
which they have been fo long ac- 
cuftomed. 


For the UNiversaL Asvium, ard CorumBiAN MaGAzine. 


MARCUS 


AND 


MONIMIA. 


(A fory founded on fatts.) 


ONIMIA was nobly born : 
her grand-father was near- 
ly related to the Houfe of Bourbon; 
and her father Prefident of the Par- 
liament of Nifmes. The former, in 
his dying moments, tenacious of his 
hereditary diftinctions, delivered 
to his fon, to be ever remembered, 
thefe his laft words—“ I tranfmit to 
** you, my fon, the honour and 
** dignity of my family, as I receiv- 
“¢ ed them, pure and unfullied, guard 
“them whilft you live; and, in 
** your dying moments, as you have 
“received, fo tranfmit them to 
‘* your pofterity.” The bequeft 
was lodged in the heart of his fuc- 
ceffor, and the folemn mandate, 
like the Perfian memento, was daily 
reiterated, 

Proud, haughty, and imperious, 
towards his inferiors, and not to- 
lerating equals, he reigned the defpot 
of his little circle. Nobility was 
the true, the only virtue; and to 
be born beneath it, was an heredi- 
tary ftain, a crime of fo deep a 
dye, as to be vifited from the fa- 
ther upon the children. One fon, 
highly diftinguifhed in the annals of 
military fame, and the charming 
Monimia, were the fruits of a mar- 
riage with the Countefs de ——, 


whofe life remains recorded, and 
her virtues blefled, not by the un- 
meaning tongues of monks, in pur- 
chafed mafles, nor of artful elo- 
quence, wound up, like mechani{m, 
by an annual ftipend ; nor are they 
delineated on the pedeftal of the ftate- 
ly monument :—the laborious poor, 
the deferted orphan, helplefs age, 
and afflicted widows, remain the 
heralds of her virtues; and whilft 
each fobs the fimple tale, how in- 
duftry was encouraged, how afflice 
tion foothed, and how age fupport- 
ed, the heart fhews the recorded 
letters, and bleeds at the frefh re- 
cital. Monimia, the beautiful 
Monimia, was fuch; and now, like 
the full-buding rofe, diffufing its 
fragrant odours, “lovely and charm- 
“fing to the eye,” appears the 
pride, the admiration of all.—Nor 
lefs fo was Marcus. Gifted by na- 
ture with the moft valuable endow- 
‘ments, which were embellifhed by 
an excellent education, he feemed 
formed but for Monimia. Like her 
he ftudied virtue, and like her, he 
was efteemed the model of it. The 
father of Marcus was an old foldier; 
who,avorn outwith the fatigues of du- 
ty, had retired to his little villa, there 
to dedicate the fhort remainder of 
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his days to humanity and religion. 
The Croix de St. Louis was his on- 
ly acquired honour, a fcanty penfion 
his only fubfiftance. Marcus was 
his only child, his pride, his fup- 
port; and whom peace had now re- 
{tored to the arms of his aged fa- 
ther. Difcharged from military 
glory, he now indulged his natural 
propenfity, in that fcene where the 
charming Monimia was fo highly 
diftinguifhed. Oft had he here vi- 
ed with her in the virtuous exploit, 
and oft had he anticipated the plea- 
fureof doing good. In love, each 
of them, with virtue, they could 
not but be enamoured of its agents ; 
and oft had the exprefflive eye, i 

its filent glances, told what the mo- 
deft tongue was as yet afraid to ut- 
ter. Already had the village-tale 
anticipated the nuptial vow, and 
already had each little infant learn- 
ed to lifp the names of Marcus and 
Monimia.—But the haughty Prefi- 
dent had far other views; his ti- 
tles, his honours, and the dignity 
of his family, were his chief, his 
only care. To fupport thefe, let 
nature no longer be regarded, let 
parental affection ceafe, and let an 
amiable, a virtuous child, be aban- 
doned aud deferted—-Whilft pride, 
however, forbad him to leave her 
in a {tation inferior to her birth, his 
meannefs would not permit him to 
abate aught of his own dignity, to 
acd to hers—A_ neighbouring con- 
vent conveniently oilered itfelf, to 
reconcile thefe jarring interetts ; ‘sad 


the world was thus to be deprived of 


one of its greateft ornaments. The 
convent was of the order of St. Fran- 
cis ;—{ad, gloomy, rigid, and auf- 
tere ‘** Melancholy marked it for 
its own.”’.—Far different from thefe 
were the principles inftilled into the 
mind of Monimia; fhe had been 
taught to regard religion but as the 
fource of happinefs and contentment; 


that morality included the chief of 
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its laws; and that the world was 
the place deftined, by her Maker, 
for the exercilfe of it ; that to re- 
tire, and avoid the trials of life, 
was a {pecies of /uicide, that mark- 
ed the coward afraid of the triflin 

ills the world could infliét. ‘* This 
(cried fhe) has many objects, fcat- 
tered here and there, to employ the 
religious votary ; and I am fure the 
{ma!l mite which I beftcow on cha- 
rity, gains more favour with heaven 
than a thoufand reiterated ftripes, 
or years ot faiting; and that the 


future punifhment of a crime, ’tis 
not the felf-inflicted ftripe which 
can mitigate, but the attribute of 
mercy to acquit.” 

Whilit fuch were the fentiments 
of Monimia, 


no wonder fhe en- 
deavoured to avoid her impending 
doom; but her father remained in- 
flexible. He begged, he admonifh- 
ed, he reafoned, he urged, and 
commanded. Monimia, “knowing 
his dilpofition, and the dreadful con- 
fequence, should he have the imailleft 
fulpicion of her attachment to Mar- 
cus, relu¢tantly complied; and the 
day, the fatal day, the burialof 
Monimia, was fixed. And now 
the effects which timid bafhfulnefs 
had hitherto withheld, were no 
longer concealed; Marcus and Mo- 
nimia now mutually exchanged their 
long-withholden tale. Much had he 
to jay: a thoufand chimeras; a 
thouland romantic projects filled his 
labouring breaft : the more he with- 
ed t> tell them, the lefs was he a- 
bie ; and the moment of utterance 
was that of feparation. ‘ Fail not, 
{ays Monimia, fail not, as you re- 
gard my affection and efteem, to be 
prefent at the ceremony. From 
the moment in which | appear in 
ali the pride and ornameuts of the 
world, to that of my interment, I 
entreat, I conjure you to grant me 
this my lait requeft.’ ” Marcus {wore 
to obey, and aiterwards, like a 
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true Petrarch, to follow the exam- 
ple of his Laura. Monimia, hav- 
ing obtained her requeft, tore her- 
felf away.— Marcus remained mo- 
tionle(s ; till his weary eyes, nolon- 
ger able to purfue the object of their 
delight, diffolved in tears. ‘ Mi- 
ferable, unhappy wretch ! (exclaim- 
ed he) thou art now deprived of 
the fole bleffing the world had to 
beftow upon thee! Yes, there are 
mortals predeftined to be unhappy ; 
and I am one of thole wretched 
victims, whofe lot is mifery. 
Your father, fay you, Monimia, 
was it he who inftigated you to 
take the religious vow? 

Who compelled you to commit 
this act of /wicide? Unnatural 
wretch !—Surely he deferves not 
fuch a name. He is not worthy 
to be called a father, who can fa- 
crifice his child to avarice and pride ; 
nor is it religion to take a vow, 
which God and Nature forbid. 

O happy country! where 4n here- 
ditary obligation binds the father to 
provide for his child; and where 
no unworthy paflions prompt him 
to break the natural tye.— Oo 
Monimia ! whither art thou going? 


Within thole walls * ° * 
* * * 


* 
* . a * 
* . a” * 
* ce * > 


Surely a threefold punifhment awaits 
him, who affumes to be the minif- 
ter of God, to tempt one to rebel 
againft him! O Galen! Galen! 
even thy virtue, when in a defarr, 
fecluded from the eye of the world, 


could not refift the temptation of 


vice: hadft thou been engaged in 
the active fcenes of life, thy mind, 
taken up and employed in the ex- 
ercife of virtue, its predominant 
paffion, had never thought of vice ; 
but in folitude, whilft the former 
was inactive, the latter crept in, 
and ufurped its dominion. O 


Monimia! ftay, for heaven’s fake.” 
— The curfew tolled its folemn knell, 
—— Marcus ftarted, as one awak- 
ened from a frightful dream; he 
{ftood fixed and motionlefs,  ’till 
recolleéting Monimia’s laft requeft, 
he hurried to the fatal fpot. Scarce 
had he arrived, ere Monimia en- 
tered the chapel, accompanied by 
a numerous convey of relations, and 
bedecked in all the elegance and 
{plendor which art and nature could 
beftow. The re/igieux of the order 
were arranged on each fide of the 
altar ; who, as foon as Monimia en- 
tered the chapel, began their pious 
hymn; and, in melodious ftrains, 
fung the folly and mifery of the 
world, and the happinefs and tran- 
quility of the life of the religious. 
On the right of the altar was the 
bifhop of the province, to whom the 
head of the order, the hymn being 
finifhed, prefented Monimia. The firit 
queftion was then demanded 
** Doft thou thoroughly detpil e and 
hate the folly and vanity of the 
world, and canft thou dedicate the 
remainder of thy lile to God and 
religion ?’”»——Monimia, having an- 
fwered in the affirmative, was con- 
ducted from the chapel into the 
convent, to be ftript of all her pom- 
pous ornaments, and to prepare to 
make the laft, the fatal vow. 
The little bell gave the tinkling fig- 
nal; and in an inftant re-entered 
the abbefs, with the reft of the or- 
der, bearing the coffin of Monimia, 
and chanting her folemn dirge. 
Monimia followed, now drefled in 
the habit ofa re/igiewfe : her beau- 
teous locks cut off, and a veil con- 
cealing her charming countenance, 
—Once more fhe was conducted to 
the bifhop, inthe midft of the whole 
order, and her numerous rejatioas, 
to make the laft, the binding vow. 
A folemn filence now enlued, 
Monimia looking round, efpi- 
ed her Marcus, his eyes fixed upon 
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her, and petrified to the {pot. 

“‘ | accept him (fhe cried) for my 
Hufband, and here make my {o- 
lemn vow to be eternally his.”’— 


22¢ 
The reverend prelate, indignant as 
he was, was obliged to ratify it, 
when thus made, and to join the 
hands of Marcus and Monimia. 
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HE Countefs of Macclesfield 

had one child, whom, re- 
gardlefs of fhame, the voluntarily 
avowed to be the offspring of adul- 
tery, and gave away to a poor wo- 
man, witha {mall {um of money, to 
educate as her own fon. At the 
death of the nurfe an accident dif- 
clofed to him the fecret of his birth, 
yet his mother peremptorily denied 
him the fmalleft portion of her large 
pofleffions, and even prevented his 
father’s making any provifion for 
him, by artfully fuggefting that he 
was dead. She afterwards endeav- 
oured to have him kidnaped, and 
fent to the Welft-Indies, and the 
failure of this attempt only added 
new ftings to her refentment: Yet 
Savage (the name of her unhappy 
fon) flattered himfelf, that could he 
obtain one interview, he fhould 
find an advocate in natural affection, 
that muft foften her obduracy. An 
opportunity foon prefenied, and 
one evening, when he knew fhe 
was alone, he contrived to gain ad- 
mittance into her room ; on enter- 
ing, he immediately threw himfelf 
at her feet, and in language po- 
etically defcriptive, painted Ais mi- 
fery, and intreated fer pity. She 
received him with fhrieks and ab- 
horrence, declared he had formed 
a detign againft her life, and had 
him turned from her houfe with 
ignominy. A difpute having arifen 
in a tavern, in which one of his 
friends was infulted, Savage, who 
excelled in the art of fencing, in- 
{tantly drew in defence of his 

Uni. Asrx. Vol. lV. No. 4. 
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friend (who would otherwife have 
been overpowered by noambers) 
and killed his opponent. He was 
taken into cuftody ; and as foon as 
the rumour reached his mother’s 
ears, fhe ufed all her influence to 
procure his condemnation; and at 
the moment when he ftood in molt 
need of the kindnefs and partiality 
of a fond mother, the countefs ap- 
peared at the bar, and anxious to 
prejudice the court and jury againft 
him, and to fix his conviction, fhe 
related, with the molt unheard of 
barbarity, the circumftance of his 
pretended attempt to affaflinate her, 
in her own houfe. Difappointed, 
however, in the defign of depriv- 
ing him of life, fhe determined, at 
leaft, to render that lifea {tate of 
wretchednels: And accordingly fhe 
afterwards had the pleafure to re- 
fift every overture, made by the 
humanity of individuals for his re- 
lief, and finally fuffered him, in the 
prime of life, to die of want, in 
the gloomy manfions of a prifon, 
while the was in the enjoyment of 
every luxury of life. It will pro- 
bably be fuppofed, by thofe who 
are unacquainted with the character 
of Savage, that fome intellectual 
or perional defect, in this unhappy 
youth, infpired or confirmed the 
unnatural prejudice. On the con- 
trary, he was a man of the mott 
fublime genius and infinuating ad- 
drefs, with all the graces of perfon, 
and charms of converfation. Dur- 
ing the indigent period of his child- 
hood, he had received the advan- 
Gg 
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tages of a publick fchool. From 
the time he became acquainted 
with his real birth, he applied him- 
felf to the cultivation of his genius, 
and the improvement of his talents. 
He was one of the firft poets of his 
time, and acquired the patronage 
of moft of the literati; yet he pro- 
fited but little from thefe advan- 
tages. Unformed by the virtuous 
precepts of parental care, and un- 
fixed by any projefflion, he became 
diflipated and extravagant; but 
fuch was the extreme generolity of 
his heart, that the pittances he oc- 
cafionally received, were moftly 
expended upon. the real or pretend- 
ed objects of diftrefs; for he had 


Anecdote. 


too much feeling to inquire into 
the merits of thofe who folicited 
his charity. After beftowing his 
laft fhilling upon others, he has 
often remained, for days, unfhel- 
tered and unfed, and reduced to 
the laft extremity of life. 

The cruelty of a mother was, 
perhaps, rendered more infupport- 
able to Savage from his having a 
fine imagination, and a’ heart fuf- 
ceptible, in the higheft degree, of 
the moft tender fenfations that can 
arife in the human breaft. The 
following lines, addrefled to the 
unrelenting woman who gave him 
birth, are feelingly expreflive of 
his diftreffed fituation. 


Hopelefs, abandon’d, aimlefs and opprefs’d, 

Loft to delight, and every way diftrets’d ; 

Crofs his cold bed in wild diferder thrown, 

Thus figh’d Alexis, friendlefs and alone: 

Why do I breathe, what joy can being give! 

Since fhe who gave me life forgets I live! 

Feels not thefe wint’ry blatts, nor heeds my fmart, 
But fhuts me from the fhelter of her heart. 


saw me expos’d to want 
Pp > 


to fhame, to fcorn, 


To ills, that make it mis’ry to be born; 

Caft me regardlefs on the world’s bleak wild, 
And bade me be a wretch, while yet a child. 
Where can he hope for pity, peace, or reft, 
Who moves no foftnefs in a mother’s breaft! 
Cuftom, law, reajon, all my caufle forfake, 
And nature fleeps to keep my woes awake ; 
Even fhe who bore me blafts me with her hate, 
And meant my fortune, makes herfelf my fate. 


Let the fortunate youth, who is 
bleft in the endearing careffles of 
fond and indulgent parents, be 
grateful to divine Providence for 
the happinefs he enjoys, and give, 
at leaft, a figh to the memory of 


the unfortunate Savage. And may 
no American mother, ever diveft 
herfelf, like his, of thofe feelings 
which nature has implanted in the 
bofoms of all, for the beft and 
nobleft purpofes. 


SPO OOP FOSOOOSO— 


a we) me 


N an alarm-of fire, a perfon 
at an inn was informed that 
his houfe was in flames: ‘ you 
had better inform my wife (aid 


ee et ae 
he with great compofure) for I 
never have any thing to do with 


family-affairs. 
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For the Untversat Asytum, azd CotumBian MAGAZINE. 


A DEFENCE OF 

HE lawfulnefs of Duelling is 

a queftion of long ftanding. 

Many {pecious arguments have been 

ulfed againft it by the Spectator, the 

Adventurer, and many other inge- 
nious writers. 

Their arguments, however, have 
been attended with very little fuc- 
cefs: a circumftance by no means 
to be wondered at, when we reflect 
that truth and nature are on the o- 
ther fide. 

They alledge, that it is a cruel 
and barbarous cuftom, firft brought 
into fathiun by defperadoes, drunk- 
ards and gamefters, and afterwards, 
when become more general, mil- 
named a point of honour ; that by 
this practice men are fent into the 
pretence of their Maker unprepar- 


ed ;—there to give an account of 


their ill-fpent lives; that the life 
of a man of fenfe and refpeétability 


is hereby puton a level with that of 


any giddy young feliow, who pleales 
to challenge him: and if he reiufes, 
le is forever to be fiigmatized with 
the opprobrious name of Coward. 
That the cuftom is crue} and bar- 
barous, is an argument {pecious in- 
deed, but not iolid. For if it be 
cruel and barbarous to chaftife info- 
lence, what is there in the proceed- 
ings of every civil fociety upon 
earth which is not barbarous. We 
are in a fair way to account it bar- 
barous to repulfe robbers, to punifh 
horfe-itealers or homicides. For 
who would not rather be robbed of 
a few fhillings, than of his reputati- 
on— be deprived of his life, than be 
openly iniulted atid made the butt 
of a company with impunity? Yet 
thofe offences are punithed without 
the imputation of barbarity—why 
inould not theie? But what need is 
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there of reafoning? If the cuftem 
were crue] and barbarous, it might 
indeed be expected to prevail, as it 
is {tated above, among deiperadoes, 
drunkards, gamefters, and other 
characters of a like nature, but 
would never be countenanced by 
men of education and humanity. 
But it is well known, that men of 
the beft education, and who, in o- 
ther refpects, have been the moft 
diftinguifhed for humanity, have 
not only coustenanced, but practif- 
edit. The conclufion is obvious. 
—Nay more. Are there at this 
day any nations under heaven more 
civilized than the French and Eng- 
lith ? And yet in thefe very nations 
the practice we fpeak of, prevails 
to the higheft degree. 

But, it is objected, that, by this 
practice, men are prematurely 
fent into the prefence of the Al- 
mighty. 

This, indeed, is a ferious confide- 
ration. But an argument that proves 
too much, proves nothing. At this 
rate it would be unlawfulfor a civil 
magiftrate to order the execution 
of a murderer ; o a nation to de- 
clare war in defence of its rights 
and priviledges. For it is very 
likely, that in both thefe inftances, 
many perfons may be prematurely 
{ent into the prefence of the Al- 
mighty. The bufinefs of the world 
muit go forward: and if men will 
not live in the regular and conftant 
difcharge of their duty, they muft 
abide the conlequences. 

None but the worthlefs are capa- 
ble of being taken unawares, who, 
lad they been permitted to live an 
hundred years, might itill have been 
unprepared. Indeed, for the mott 
part, the longer the wicked live, 
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the worfe they grow, till at length 
they become ie of fociety. Duel- 
ling cuts them off from further op- 
portunities of finning, and not only 
prevents them from having a great- 
er catalogue of crimesto aniwer for ; 
but alfo rids fociety of monfters, who 
are a difgrace to human nature. 

As to the third argument, let me 
obferve, that, if a man of fenfe and 
refpeCtability would behave with 
modefty and politenefs, no perfon 
could have the leaft ground for chal- 
lenging him; but, on the contrary, 
if he is haughty and infolent, is he 
to go unpunifhed, becaufe he is fup- 
poled to be a man of fenfe and re- 
{pectability? No certainly: nor 
would any one, if he were infulted, 
delay demanding fatisfaction till he 
enquired whether or not the perfon 
who infalted him, was remarkable 
for his fenfe and refpectabiiity. 

It is ridiculous enough to hear the 
many pitiful apologies which are 
fometimes made ufe of, when pol- 
troons and cowards are called to an 
account, by men of {pirit, for their 
impertinence and prelumption, The 
married man does not regard his 
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own life ; but fears to leave his help- 
lefs family, expofed to ftruggle with 
want and misfortune. 

The fingle man exclaims, that 
his life is noc his own; and although 
he fears not man, he cannot divett 
himfelf of the fear of God, 

Had thele principles led them to 
be humble, modeft, and refpedtful, no 
perfon could have reafonably found 
fault with them. But when a man’s 
principles do not reftrain him from 
giving offence, they fhould not fkreen 
him from deferved punifhment. 

Thus, I hope, | have fhown, that 
the arguments againft pUELLING 
are weak and frivolous, invented 
only by men of daftardly minds, 
whofe general courfe of thinking 
and acting, has been totally oppo- 
fite to that which fhould characte- 
rize a gentleman. 

On the other hand, the advanta- 
ges of duelling are great and obvi- 
ous. The fear of being called to fo 
fevere an account, reftrains men 
from indecent liberties, from rude- 
nels and infult, and, confequently, 
has an evident tendency to civilize 
and improve fociety. A. 
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Of the Beauty which the appearance of UTILITY 
beftows upon all the Prop ucTions of ArT, and of 
the extenfive Influence of this Species of Beauty. By 
Apam Smitu, Ll. L. D 


(Continued from page 163.) 


HE palaces, the gardens, the 

equipage, the retinue of the 
great are objects of which the obvi- 
ous conveniency ftrikes every body. 
They do mot require that their 
mafters fhould point out to us 
wherein confifts their utiliry. Of 
our own accord we readily enter 
into it, and by fympathy enjoy 
and thereby applaud the fatisfac- 
tion which they are fitted to afford 


him. But the curiofity of a tooth- 
pick, of an ear-picker, of a ma- 
chine for cutting the nails, or of 
any other trinket of the fame kind, 
is not fo obvious. Their conve- 
nience may perhaps be equally 
great, but it is not fo ftriking, and 
we do not fo readily enter into the 
fatisfaction of the man who poflefies 
them. They are therefore lels rea- 
fonable fubjects of vanity than the 
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magnificence of wealth and great- 
nefs; and in this confifts the fole 
advantage of thefe laft. hey 
more effectually gratify that love 
of diftinétion fo natural to man, 
To one who was to live alone in a 
defolate ifland it might be a matter 
of doubt, perhaps, whether a 
palace, or a collection of fuch {mall 
conveniencies as are commonly con- 
contained in a tweezer-cale, would 
contribute moft to his happine(s and 
enjoyment. If he is to live in fo- 
ciety, indeed, there can be no 
comparifon, becaufe in this, as 
in all ether cates, we conftantly 
pay more regard to the featiments 
of the {pectator, than to thole of 
the perfon principally concerned, 
and conlider rather how his titua- 
tion will appear to other people, 
than how it will appear to himielf. 
If we examine, however, why the 
fpectator diftinguifhes with fuch ad- 
miration the condition of the rich 
and the great, we {hall find that it is 
not fo much upon account of the fu- 
perior eale or plealure which they 
are fuppofed to enjoy, as of the 
numberlefs artificial and elegant con- 
trivances for promoting this eale or 
pleafure. He does not even ima- 
gine that they are really happier 
than other people: but he imagines 
that they poffefs more means of hap- 
pinefs. And it is the ingenious and 
artful adjuftment of thole means to 
the end for which they were in- 
tended, that is the principal fource 
of his admiration. Sut in the lan- 
guor of diteafe, and the wearinefs 
of old age, the pleafures of the vain 
and empty diftinctions of greatne(s 
difappear. To one, in this fitua- 
tion, they are no longer capable of 
recommending thole toiliome pur- 
fuits in which they had formerly en- 
gaged him. In his heart he curfes 
ambition, and vainly regrets the 
eafe and the indelence of youth, 
plealures which are fled for ever, 
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aud which he has foolifhly facrificed 
for what, when he has. got it, can 
afford him no real fatisfaction. In 
this miferable afpect does greatnefs 
appear to every man when reduced 
either by fpleen or difeafe to ob- 
ferve with attention his own fitua- 
tion, and to conlider what it is that 
is really wanting to his happinefs, 
Power and riches appear then to 
be, what they are, enormous and 
operofe machines, contrived to pro- 
duce a few trifling conveniencies 
to the body, confilting of f{prings 
the moft nice and dehcate, which 
muft be kept in order with the moft 
anxious attention, and which, in 
{pite of all our care, are ready every 
moment te burft into pieces, and 
to crufh in their ruins their uafor- 
tunate pofleflor. They are im- 
menfe fabrics, which it requires 
the labour of a life to raile, which 
threaten every moment to over- 
whelin the perfon that dwells in 
them, and which while they ftand, 
though they may fave him from 
fome imailer inconveniences, can 
protect him from none of the fe- 
verer inclemencies of the feafon. 
They keep off the fummer thower, 
not the winter ftorm, but leave 
him always as much, and fome- 
times more expofed than before, 
to anxiety, to fear, and to forrow ; 
to difeafes, 10 danger, and to death. 

But though this iplenetic philoio- 
phy, which in time of fickne{s or 
low {pirits is familiar to every 
man, thus entirely depreciates thole 
great objects of human defire, 
when in better health and in better 
humour, we never fail te regard 
them under a more agreeable ai- 
pect. Our imagination, which in 
pain and forrow ieems to be con- 
fined and cooped up within our 
own pertons, in times of eale and 
profperity expands itlelf to every 
thing around us. We are thea 
charmed with the beauty of that 
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accommodation which reigns in the 
palaces and economy of the great ; 
and admire how every thing is a- 
dapted to promote their eale, to 
prevent their wants, to gratify 
their wifhes, and to amufe and en- 
tertain their moft frivolous defires. 
If we confider the real fatisfaction 
which all thefe things are capable 
of affording, by itfelf, and feparated 
from the beauty of that arrange- 
ment which is fitted to promote it, 
it will always appear in the higheft 
degree contemptible and trifling. 
But we rarely view it in this ab- 
{traét and philofophical light. We 
naturally confound it in our imagi- 
nation with the order, the regular 
and harmonious movement of the 
fyftem, the machine or economy 
by means of which it is produced. 
The pleafures of wealth and great. 
nefs, when confidered in this com- 
plex view, ftrike the imagination 
as fomething grand and beautiful 
and noble, of which the attainment 
is well worth all the toil and anxie- 
ty which we are fo apt to beftow 
upon it. 

And it is well that nature impofes 
upon us in this manner. It is this 
deception which roufes and keeps 
in continual motion the induftry of 
mankind. It is this which firft 
prompted them to cultivate the 
ground, to build houfes, to found 
cities and commonwealths, and 
to invent and improve all the {ci- 
ences and arts, which ennoble 
and embelhth human life; which 
have catirely changed the whole 
face of the globe, have turned the 
rade forefts of nature into agreeable 
aod fertile plains, and made the 
trackleis and barren ocean a new 
fund of fubliftence, and the great 
high road of communication to the 
different nations of the earth. The 
earth by thefe labours of mankind 
has been obliged to redouble her 
natural fertility, and to maintain a 
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greater multitude of inhabitants. It 
is to no purpofe, that the proud and 
unfeeling landlord views his exten- 
five fields, and without a thought 
for the wants of his brethren, in 
imagination, confumes himfelf the 
whole harveft that grows upon 
them. The homely and vulgar 
proverb, that the eye is larger than 
the belly, never was more fully 
verified than with regard to him. 
The capacity of his ftomach bears 
no proportion to the immenfity of 
his defires, and will receive no more 
than that of the meaneft peafant. 
The reit he is obliged to diltribute 
among thofe, who prepare, in the 
niceft manner, that little which he 
himfelf makes ufe of, among thofe, 
who fit up the palace in which this 
little is to be confumed, among 
thofe who provide and keep in 
order all the «different baubles and 
trinkets, which are employed in’ 
the economy of greatnets; all of 
whom thus derive from his luxury 
and caprice, that fhare of the ne- 
ceffaries of life, which they would 
in vain have expected from his hu- 
manity or his jaftice. The produce 
of the foil maintains at all times 
nearly that number of inhabitants, 
which it is capable of maintaining. 
The rich only felect from the heap 
what is moft precious and agree- 
able. They confume little more 
than the poor, and in fpite of their 
natural felfifhnefs and  rapacity, 
though they mean only their own 
conveniency, though the fole end 
which they propoite from the la- 
bours of all the thoufands whom 
they employ, be the gratification of 
their own vain and infatiable de- 
fires, they divide with the poor the 
produce of all their improvements. 
They are led by an invilible hand 
to make nearly the fame diftribu- 
tion of the neceffaries of life, which 
would haye been made, had the 
earth been divided imto equal por- 
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tions among all its inhabitants, and 
thus without intending it, without 
knowing it, advance the interefts 
of fociety, and afford means to 
the multiplication of the {pecies. 
When providence divided the earth 
among a few lordly matters, it 
neither torgot nor abandoned thofe 
who feemed to have been left out 
in the partition, Thele laft roo 
enjoy their fhare of all that it pro- 
duces. In what conftitutes the 
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real happinefs of human life, they 
are in no refpect inferior to thole 
who would feem fo much above 
them. In eafe of body and peace 
of mind, all the different ranks of 
life are nearly upon a level, and 
the beggar, who funs himfelf by 
the fide of the highway, poffeffes 
that fecurity which kings are fight. 
ing for. 
(To be continued.) 
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(A TRUE 


R. Wilfort was born in 
London in the year 1736; 


his tather, a wealthy merchant, 
died when he was about a year old, 
and his mother furvived but a few 
months. His neareft relation be- 
came his guardian, and carried the 
orphan with him, he knows not 
upon what account, to Jamaica, 
where he died when Wiltort was 
about fixteen years of age. Left 
to himfelf, wild and uneducated, 
he ran into fome extravagancies, 
which diigufting the few friends he 
had on the ifland, they caft him off, 
and he embarked for England; the 
fhip in which he failed was taken 
by an Algerine corfair, and he was 
fold to flavery. The miferies he 
endured for above two years from 
a cruel mafter, tempted him to 
turn Mahometan, to procure his 
liberty; and, by the favour of the 
Englifh coniul, he got leave to re- 
turn to his native country. 

Poor, friendlefs, and ignorant, 
he arrived in London, and fet a- 
bout inquiring for fome of thole 
perfons whom he had occafionally 
heard his guardian mention as his 
relations; but they, with one con- 
fent, diiclaimed any knowledge of 
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him, denied his ilentity, and 
threatened to punifh him as an im- 
poftor, if he purtued his claim; de- 
claring they had the itrongeft 
proofs, that the perfon he pretend- 
ed to be, had been dead above 
three years. 

Driven almoft to defpair by 
the inhumanity of his relations, and 
finking under the immediate pref- 
{ure of want, he entered as a com- 
mon failor on board a fhip bound 
for America, without even inquir- 
ing the particular port fhe was def- 
tined to. During the voyage, his 
ignorance in navigation became the 
{port of his brutal companions, and 
occafioned his receiving the moit 
cruel treatment from his captain. 
As they drew near the Ifthmus of 
Panama, a violent ftorm arofe ; all 
hands were employed, and the un- 
fortunate Wilfort, by fome unlucky, 
though well-meant maneuvre, had 
nearly everfet the fhip. His error 
was quickly perceived by one oi his 
companions, who felled him wth 
a blow to the deck, trom which he 
was almoft initantly wathed off by 
an immenfe wave. All recollection 
forfook him from that moment, till 
he found himielf lying upon the 
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fea-fhore, almoft expiring with 
hunger and fatigue. 

Miferable as he then was, that 
love of life which Providence has 
wilely implanted in all his creatures, 
prompted him to crawl as far as 
he was able, in fearch of food. 
The ftrand was ftrewed with fhell- 
filh and a variety of fea-fowls’ eggs ; 
he ate and recovered his ftrength. 
The firft reflection he made upon his 
melancholy fituation afforded him a 
kind of gloomy joy at being releafed 
from. the fociety of men, whom he 
could not help confidering as the 
moft cruel and ferocious of animals: 
and for fome days he wandered a- 
bout the fhore without withing ever 
to behold a human being. He at 
length, however, grew weary of 
his dreary folitude, and found him- 
felf impelled, by a fecret impulfe, 
to travel further into the country, 
in fearch of what he had fo lately 
wifhed to avoid, the converfe of 
his fellow-creatures. 

In about fifteen days after, 
pafling through immenfe woods, 
whole trees afforded him the only 
food he had by day, or thelter from 
the night, he arrived near the bot- 
tom of thofe famous mountains cal- 
led the Cordeliers, and in that fpot 
firft found the mark of human foot- 
fteps, by perceiving fome degree 
of cultivation in one particular {pot. 
As he advanced with curious eyes 
and trembling pace, he beheld a 
hut formed of turf, covered with 
eglantine and ivy, and furrounded 
by a fmall enclofure, in which 
were planted magnolias, dates, a- 
nanas, the wild pear, and the peach, 
and numberlefs others of the beau- 
ties and bounties of nature. But 
what the more delighted his enrap- 
tured gaze, was the venerable 
figure of a man far advanced in 
life, whofe filver beard reached al- 
moft to his knees, yet was his front 
unwrinkled, and his brow ferene, 
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nor did his body bear the marks of 
decrepitude; light was his ftep, 
and affable his mien, as he afcend- 
ed from a cryftal {pring, where he 
had been to flake his moderate 
thirft. At the fight of fuch a mifer- 
able, f{qualid figure as Wilfort, the 
venerable Kador ftarted fome paces 
back, and feemed as if efcaping from 
the view. The young man inftant- 
ly exclaimed, “*O my father! if 
your heart does not belie the hu- 
manity and benevolence of your ex- 
preflive countenance, deign to caft 
your eyes upon the moft forlorn 
and wretched being they have ever 
beheld, who has been purfued by id) 
fortune from his birth, and muft pe- 
rifh in this vaft defart, unlefs your 
charity reprieve his fate.” 

The voice of mifery is ever elo- 
quent ; the hermit was affected at 
the found ; he turned towards the 
child of Calamity, and his eyes 
overflowed with compaffion, while 
he prefled him to his bofom in fi- 
lence. Wilfort attempted to apolo- 
gize for having given the hermit 
concern, but his words were choak- 
ed by his fighs, and his utterance be- 
came unintelligible: ‘* My fon 
(faid Kador) both your mind and 
body feem to want repofe ; come 
into my hut, and there you fhall re- 
ceive both food and reft.” 

The calm which Wilfort felt in 
his mind, from knowing that he 
flept in fafety, wrought a vifible 
change in his appearance, even by 
the following day, when he recount- 
ed to the hermit all the misfor- 
tunes of his hfe. When he had 
finifhed his narrative, Kador repli- 
ed, “I, like you, have felt sor- 
row; my youth was a prey toin- 
quietude; like you, I complained 
of my fate, and exclaimed againft 
the cruelty of mer. 

Fool that I was! I attributed the 
misfortunes which my weaknels 
and diffipation brought upon mytelf, 
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Pride 


to the inhumanity of others; I did 


not then know that the fource of 


my forrow was imaginary, and that 
real evil can only {pring from the 
indulgence of our tumuituous paf- 
fions, which neceffarily degenerate 
into vice. Advertity, if we receive 
it calmly, inftead of an arrow, be- 
comes a fhield; the fame earth 
which produces the poifon where- 
with the Indian warrior tips his 
arrow, brings forth the 
dote to repel its malignant 
ence. 

O my fon! let us be virtuous, 
cherifh our brethren, love our Crea- 
tor, adore his laws, and we fha)) 


be happy. The enjoyments of the 


anti- 


influ- 


allo 


mind are fuperior to thole of the 
— 995006 
PRIDE 


HESE feem to be fo nearly 
allied, that it requires more 


AND 


than ordinary difcernment to mark 
the line which divides them. Yet 
an acute obferver can perceive 
effential differences between them : 
and though they may fometimes a- 
rife from the fame principle, yet 
the effects they produce are ex- 
tremely various and dittinét. 

A vain min is ftudious to catch 
applaufe, by a forward difplay of 
prefumed excellencies whieh he ar- 
rogates, either wholly or perhaps to 
a degree, without juit title to fup- 
port his claim: a proud man, on 
the other hand, challenges reipect 
from a confcioufnefs of latent merit, 
without even deigning to dilcover 
the grounds of his pretenfions to e- 
very one from whom he exacts the 
tribute. The proud man therefore 
is generally diftant and referved ; 
the vain man is familiar and com- 
municative. The proud man is the 
beft friend ; the vain man is the beft 
companion, The provd man has 

Unt. Asyt. Vol. IV. No. 


and Vanity charaéterized. 
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fenfes, nor can bodily ills alone 
make us completely wretched.— 
Thus preached the fenfible hermit 
of the valley: his words funk deep 
into the wanderer’s mind, and peace 
and virtue now firft filled his 
breaft. 

Wilfort paffed fome yetrs in un- 
interrupted tranquillity with his vir- 
tuous hoft. At length the hand of 
time weighed down the aged Ka- 
he fell like autumn fruit, 
without a winter’s ftorm. The 
grateful Wilfort with tears con- 
figned his body to its kindred earth, 
and hoped to meet his {pirit in the 
ikies. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 


dor ; > 


4OO-O-9-5-9— 
VANITY 


CHARACTERIZED. 


the moft good nature ; the vain man 
has the moft good humour. 

It is fufficient for the vain man 
that he is admired by the prefent 
circle which furrounds him; he 
weighs the importance of his admir- 
ers by the fcale of felf-love; and if 
they condefcend to extol him, he 
blindly confers excellence on them. 
But the proud man often views the 
circle about him with fullen con- 
tempt, and difdains to receive ap- 
plaufe but from thofe who delerve 
it themfelves. Itisnot the tribute, 
but the tributary which gratifies the 
delicacy of his ambition. 

To this difference of temperature 
it is, that the former is generally 
pleafed in all companies; whereas 
the latter finds {atisfaction but in 
few.—The one is {atisfied with his 
own imaginary perfection, and de- 
lighted with every one who rates, 
or appears to rate his merit, accord- 
ing to his own eftimate ; the other, 
though conicious of diftinguithed 
worth, is neverthelefs fenhible of 
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his defects, and difgufted with the 


indifcriminate zeal of vulgar eulo- 
gium. Hence perhaps it is owing, 
that the vain man has generally the 
more lively imagination ; the proud 
man the more folid judgment. When 
the mind is imprefled with an opi- 
nion of its own perfection, imagi- 
nation takes its full play, and may 
be indulged to the utmoit extent of 
wantonnefs; but when we become 
fenfible of our own defects, thofe 
lively fallies are reftrained by our 
continued efforts towards more {olid 
improvement; and however we 
may take pride in being fuperior to 
others, yet it is fufficient to fupprefs 
our vanity, that we are inferior to 
ourfelves; that is, to our own ideas 
of excellence. Therefore the vain 
man has moft power to amufe; the 
proud man the beft talents to inftruct, 
But, as thoulands court amufement, 
for one who folicits inftruction, the 
former is beft calculated to proiper 
in the world, while the latter has 
the beft title to its encouragement. 
The one entertains by exerting his 
whole ftrength to prepoffefs you 
with an opinion of his excellence ; 
while the other keeps you at a dil- 
tance, by concealing his talents till 
he is convinced that your judgment 
is worthy of regard. 

The vain man may be faid to 
covet renown; the proud man to 
feek reputation. Te be diftinguith- 
ed, is the ambition of the former ; 
to deferve diflingiion, is the pride 
of the latter. The one, fo that he 
gains the end in view, is frequently 
not over nice in the means of ob- 
taining it: but it is not fuflicient 
for the other to reach the propofed 
ultimate, unlefs he can attain it by 
means which are honourable and 
jultifiable in his own opimion. A 
Vain man is often betrayed into a 
littlenets of fpirit, and tometines 
Jed into moral turpitude from an 
cayer defire ef being thought im- 


Pride and Vanity characterized. 


portant; while the proud man of- 
ten feems deficient in worldly fa- 
gacity> and a proper attention to in- 
tereft, from a real magnanimity of 
foul. Thus an imbecility of intel- 
lects in the one, often corrupts the 
virtues of the heart; while, in the 
other, a greatnels of mind is often 
miftaken for a defeét of underftand- 
ing. But however the real fuperi- 
ority refts on the fide of the latrer, 
it will, from the wrong apprehen- 
lions of the multitude, be generally 
attributed to the former. Light 
and ornamental qualifications are 
more univerfally engaging, than 
deep and folid endowments : every 
man is captivated with what is a- 
greeable, but few can dilcern what 
is juft. 

Add to this, that occafions of 
fhewing the leffer accomplifhments 
continually occur, whereas an op- 
portunity of difplaying thofe fupe- 
rior qualities feldom offers, Thus 
it often happens, that the proud man 
lives in obfcurity, with a degree of 
latent merit, which might illuftrate 
an exalted ftation; while the vain 
man is brought forward in the 
world, and often made ridiculous 
by his promotion. Could the ex- 
tremes of the two characters be 
happily blended together, they might 
form a difpofition at once agreeable 
and refpectable: if the one was 
leis forward, and the other more 
affable, both might become engag- 
ing. 

Vanity, which endeavours to be 
agreeable to all, is feldom warmly 
attached to any. Pride, which is 
morofe to the multitude, embraces 
the few with cordial affedlion. Such 
is the condition of human nature, 
that exterior grace with internal 
worth are rarely united in the fame 
perion. The oue is to be learned 
in the world, which isnot the femi- 
nary of virtue; the other is to be 
acquired in the clolet, which is not 





Of Quick-lime, &c. 


the {chool of politenefs. As men 
grow familiar with the world, for 
the moft part they (well with vani- 
ty, and become tainted with folly 
and fallacy ; they impofe upon them- 
felves, and deceive others. In pro- 
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portion as they are abftracted from 
it, they too often increafe their 


pride, but generally improve their 
underftanding and integrity. 


JUNIUS. 


EERE EEE REE 


OF 


QUICK-LIME 


AS A MANURE, 


(Continued from page 149.) 


F the lime-ftone lofes much of 
its weight in caleination, and 
the lime-fhelle are extremely light 5 
— if the thells require a very large 
proportion of water to flake them 
fully ;—if it is long before they be- 
gin to fall ;—if the lime-ftone is apt 
to run (or be vitrified) in the ope- 
ration of burning;— if it falls en- 
tirely when it getsa futficient quan- 
tity of water after it has been pro- 
perly calcinated ;—if it {wells very 
much in flaking, and if the lime is 
light, fine to the touch, and of a 
pure white ; we may be fatisfied that 
it is extremely good, aad may ule 
it in preference to any other lime 
that is inferior to it in any of thefe 
refpedts, 
Such as may difcover a new quar- 
ry of lime-ftone, and who with to 


afcertain with certainty its real va. 
lue, before they put themlelves te 
any expence about it, will do well 
to einploy the following accurate, 
and eaty analyfis. 

As all calcareous matters are ca- 
pable of being diflolved in acids— 
and as no other earthy matter, can be 
diflulved in them—it follows, that, 
if a fufficient quantity of the acid is 
poured upon any body that contains 
calcareous matter, this matter will 
be quickly diflolved, while the o 
thers are left behind; and the pro- 
portions of eaeh may be accurately 
aicertained. 

Totry the exact value of every 
kind of lime-itone, or ot her calcare- 
ous matter—-take a quantity of aqua. 
fortis*, or {pirit of falt+; and hav- 
ing prepared them (4s ia the notes) 


* Nitrous acid. + Muriatic acid. 

Notes. All the mineral acids effervefce and unite with calcareous earths. —But, as 
the vitrolic acid ({pirit, or oil of vitriol) does not difolve the calcareous matter, but 
forms a new coucrete, that itill retains its folid ftate, it is not fit for this experi- 
ment, 

And, as it fometimes happens, that a little vitriolic acid is mixed with either the 
nitrous or muriatic acids—it becomes neceffary to be certain that this is not the cafe, 
before it is employed in this experiment. 

The eafieft way of trying if thefe acids are frec fram the vitriolic is, to put a little 
chalk into them before you employ them.—lf the acid is pure, the chalk will diffolve 
very readily—but, if not, fume part of the chalk will fail to the bottom, in the form 
of a pure white fediment. When this is the cafe, add fimall bits of chalk, by 
little and little, till no more of that white fediment appears—after which the acid 
may be kept for ufe, as fufficiently pure. 

If the nitrous acid is fo trong as to have a flight brown or reddifh appearance, it 
ought to be diluted with water till it aflumes a greenifh look—As, it, is bought in the 
thops for the ufe of dycrs, exc. it is ulually weak cnough. 
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put them into a glafs or earthen vel- 
fel|—add to that, by little and little, 
a known quantity of the matter you 
mean to examine, which had been 
previoufly dried, and reduced to 
powder.—After each addition, fuf- 
fer the violent effervefcence, or e- 
bullition, that will enfue, to abate 
betore more is added.— When the 
whole of the powder is put to the 
acid, and the effervefcence entirely 
fublided, ftir it about feveral times 
with a piece of tobacco-pipe, and 
allow it to remain for fome time, 
that the acid may a¢t upon every 
particle of the matter, and tho- 
roughly diflolve it. And, tobe cer- 
rain that there has not been too lit- 
tle acid, put a few drops of freth 
acid to the folution, which will ex- 
cite a frefh effervefcence, if the 
whole is not fully diffolved.—When 
no change is produced by this addi- 
tion, it is a certain proof that the 
whole is already diffolved. 

Take then a piece of filtring pa- 
per, thoroughly dried, the weight 
oi which is alfo known—fold it pro- 
perly, and put it in a glafs funnel— 
pour the whole of the folution, with 
the matter that may have {fubfided, 
into the funnel, and allow it to filtre 
through the paper flowly.— When 
the fluid part has thus drained off, 
fill up the filtre again with pure wa- 
ter, to wash off the whole of the fa- 
line parts from the re/iduum, or mat- 
ter that remains undiflolved.—Add 


water in this manner till it comes off 


without any faline tafte—fuffer it 
then to drop off entirely-—dry it 
thoroughly—and weigh the paper 
with its contents.—The difference 
between which, and what the pow- 
der and paper were at the begin- 
ning, is the whole weight of the 


calcareous matter; fo that its pro- 
portion to the whole mafs is per- 
feétly afcertained, 

In this manner, I have examin- 


eda creat many different kinds of 


lime-{tone, and have found them 
vary in all degrees of purity, from 
fuch as were entirely foluble in a- 
cids, as fugar or falt is in water, to 
others that contained only onetwelfth 
of their weight of foluble matter, and 
eleven twelfths of fand.—The ordina- 
ry kinds of lime-ftone contain from 
ove third totwothirds of their weight 
of fand.—Hard chalk is ufually a 
pure czicareous earth foluble in a- 
cids:—And ome {forts of lime-ftone 
may be met with that are equally 
pure; but thefe are rare. 

We know little certain about the 
mode in which lime operates, ex- 
cepting that it a¢ts merely in con- 
fequence of its being mixed with 
the foil in fubftance. If a heap of 
lime fhall have lain ever fo long upon 
one {pot, and be afterwards carried 
clean away from it, fo that none of 
the particles of the lime remain to 
be mixed with the foil—that {pot 
will not be richer, or carry more 
luxuriant crops, than the places a- 
round it—which, every one knows, 
is not the cafe with regard to dung. 

Again—if lime be {pread upon 
the {urface of the foil, and allowed to 
remain there without being plough- 
ed in, its effects will fcarcely be 
perceived for feveral years, till it 
has had time graduaily to fink thro’ 
the {ward and mix with the {foil ; 
after which its effects begin to be 
perceived—~although much lefs fen- 
fibly, than if the fame quantity of 
lime had been intimately mixed 
with the foil, by means of the 
plongh and harrow. 


If the muriatic acid is fo ftrong as to have a bright yellow colour—or emits fumes 
when the bottle is opened—it ought to be diluted, by adding water till it aflumes al- 


molt a colourlefs tranfparency, with a very faint tinge of yel 


llow. 


When they are thus prepared, either of thefe acids may be ufed indifcriminately for 


this experiment, as they are equally proper, 


Of Quick- 


I am no ftranger to the improve- 

ments that have been made, by 
means of lime without the plough ; 
but this is no exception to what I 
have faid.—The effects are flow, 
though certain. Thole who 
habit countries that admit of the 
plough, are often advifed to lay 
lime upon the grafs, and are made 
to believe, that their pafture will be 
inftantly mended by it, nearly in 
the fame perceptible manner. as if 
it had been dunged. 
have tried, and have feen it tried 
by others—but always found that 
the grafs, for the firft year, was 
rather hurt than benefited by it ; nor 
was it fo much improved in fuc- 
ceeding years as if the fame quanti- 
ty of lime had been applied and in- 
timately mixed with the foil. 
In this mode of applying lime, there- 
fore, it islong before it yields a pro» 
per return, and is not to be recom- 
mended to a poor man, unlefs where 
neceflity obliges him to practife 
it. 

If, then, lime aéts upon the foil 


lii- 


more efficacioully in confequence of 


being intimately mixed with it, we 
may naturally conclude, that it will 
produce a more fentible effect when 
it is reducedto exceeding {mall par- 
ticles, than when it is applied to the 
foil in larger lumps, as thefe do 
not admit of being fo intimately 
mixed with the particles of the 
foil. 

But no method has ever yet been 
difcovered for reducing calcare- 
ous naatter to fuch {mall compo- 
nent parts, or of {preading it fo e- 
venly over, or of mixing it fo inti- 
mately with the foil, as by calcina- 
tion. Accordingty it is found, that 
lime will produce a very fenfible ef- 
fect upon the foil when applied in 
infinitely imalier quantities, than 
any other calcareous matter what- 
ever. 

Confidered in this view, it can 
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This I rhyfelf 


7 
never be expected that lime-ftone, 
reduced to powder by any kind of 
mechanical triture, will produce 
fuch a‘fenfible effect upon the foil, 
as the fame quantity of calcareous 
matter, in the fate of /ime, if pro- 
perly applied; becaufe it is impoffi- 
ble, by mechanical means, ever to 
reduce it to {ueh a fine powder as it 
naturally falls into vafter calcina- 
tion. 

Much, however, depends upon 
the mode of applying the lime to the 
foil after calcination. If it is {pread 
as foon as it is flaked, while yet in 
a powdery ftate, a very fmall quan- 
tity may be made to cover the whole 
furface of the ground, and to touch 
an exceeding great number of par- 
ticles of earth. But, if it is fuffer- 
ed to lie for fome time after flaking, 
and to get fo much moifture as to 
make it run into clods, or cake into 
large lumps, it can never be again 
divided imo fuch fmall parts; and 
therefore a much greater quantity 
is neceflary to produce the fame ef- 
fect, than if it had been applied in 
its powdery ftate. 

But it the foil is afterwards to be 
continued long in tillase—as thefe 
clods are annually broken fmaller 
by the action of the plough and 
harrows, the lime muft continue to 
exert its influence a-new upon the 
foil for a great courfe of years—it 
will produce an effect near fimilar 
to that which would be experienced 
by annually ftrewing a {mall quan- 
tity of powdered lime over the fur- 
face of the foil. But, as the price 
of the lime muft, in the firft cafe, 
be paid by the farmer altogether 
at the beginning, which only comes 
to be fucceflively demanded, in the 
other cale—this deferves to be at- 
tended as it may become a 
conlideration of fome importance 
where lime is dear, and money 
not very plenty. 

(To be continued: 


to, 

























238 Charader of young Manly. 


A CHARACTER-—-ADDRESSED to every Gentleman 
who has a Son; and to every Son who wifhes to be 


a Gentleman. 


OUNG Man ty, after hav- 

: ing paffed through a publick 
fchool with applaufe, was fent to 
the Univerfity at the age of eigh- 
teen. He applied with great dili- 
once to claffical and mathematical 
udies, until he reached his twenti- 
eth year, when his father thought 
it was neceflary for him to lay a 
folid foundation of domeftick know- 
ledge, before the fuperftructure of 
foreign travel was erected. This 
domeftick knowledge confiited in 
an inveftigation of the principles of 
the conftitution, the fyftem of laws, 
and the adminiftration of juftice: 
it comprized a general inquiry in- 
to the feveral braaches of com- 
merce and manufactures, the {tate of 
agriculture, learning, and the arts. 
The defects or errors on thefe in- 
terefting topics were remedied by 
converiations with intelligent per- 
fons; and the vague fyitems of 
theory were rectined by obferva- 
tions on the actual ftate of things. 
To diverfify thefe purfuits, Manly 
made the regular tour of his own 
country, with the double intention 
of furveying natural and artificial 
curiofities, and of converfing with 
thofe who were eminent for man- 
ners, attainments, er genius. On 
Viliting foreign countries, he did 
not diffipate his curiofiry amidift a 
frivolous and perplexing variety of 
objects. As he had been long ha- 
bituated to the acquirement of ule- 
ful knowledge, his refearches were 
directed to that alone. He poflef- 
fed the belt means of procuring 
fatisfactory and genuine informa- 
tion, as he conyerled in the French, 
Italian, and German languages, 
with elegance and fluency. Such 
was the fuccefs with which he fa- 


crificed to the graces, that the 
ladies were charmed with the po- 
litenefs of his manners; and fuch 
was the highly cultivated ftate of 
his mind, that foreigners in general 
gained conliderably by the inter- 
change of ideas. His heart was 
happily fecured againft the feduc- 
tions of illicit amours, by an early 
attachment to a lady, whofe tem- 
per and turn of mind were congenial 
with his own, Their abfence was 
alleviated by a regular corre{pond- 
ence. His delire to contribute to 
her entertainment and information 
made every object doubly intereft- 
ing, and gave the keenelt edge to 
his curiofity, He furyeyed the beft 
{pecimens of ancient and modern 
art with a degree of rapture which 
bordered on enthufiafm. His tafte 
was not the offspring of affectation, 
but the gift of nature, improved by 
experience. Harmony of colours, 
fymmetry of parts, and the name of 
a great mafler, were in his eftima- 
tion, merely excellencies of the 
fecond clafs, Sculpture and painte 
ing had no charms for him, exclu- 
five of the force and beauty of their 
etlects. Rome and Florence were 
the principal places of his relidence, 
becaule in them the fine arts had 
depolited their moft valuable trea- 
fures. At the expiration of three 
years, he returned to his native 
country, and was united to the 
miftreis of his affections. His man- 
ners were refined, but not formal; 
his drefs was fathionable, but not 
feppith: his deportment eafy, but 
not finical. His conftitution was 
invigorated by exercife; and his 
fortune unimpaired by extrava- 
gance. Scepticilm had not under- 
mined, nor bigotry contracted, his 
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religious principles. His prejudices 
were worn away by an enlarged 
intercourfe with mankind. His 
philanthropy was ardent, and his 
patriotifm not lefs fpirited than ra- 
tional. Manly, in fhort, was a 
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citizen of the world, who had care- 
fully weighed the merits of a// cul- 
tivated nations, and made his na- 
tive country the place of his refi- 
dence, becaufe her excellencies 
preponderated in the icale. 
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Enquiry into the Cause whyirrational ANIMALS [wim 
naturally, while Man is deprived of that FacuttTy. 


HE ancients would undoubt- 

edly have made a furer and 
more rapid progrefs in the ftudy of 
philofophy, had they applied them- 
felves to examine nature, rather 
than to form conjectures concern- 
ing her operations; but they with- 
ed to teach others before they them- 
felves had acquired fufficient know- 
ledge by experience. From this pre- 
cipitation have proceeded all thofe 
ridiculous opinions, words deftitute 
of fenfe, explanations which ex- 
plain nothing, and, in fhort, all 
thofe confuled fyftems of which 
they compofed their philofophical 
theory. Thefe productions of the 
imagination, however, for many 
centuries formed the bafis of their 
knowledge, and excited the admi- 
ration of the vulgar; who conceiv- 
ed fo religious a refpect for them, 
as was more likely to obfcure than 
to enlighten their underftanding, 
Hence the minds of mankind be- 
came filled with fuch a number of 
errors. It was not an enterprife of 
little moment to diflipate thole 
clouds of darknefs which veiled 
truth from the eye. We may 
therefore confider as conquerors 
thofe who firft dared to pafs the 
barrier; to brave prejudice, and 
fubject to a more rigorous examina- 
tion opinions concerning the nature 
of things which were conceived to 
be beyond the reach of doubt. Muft 
it not have been almoft temerity, 


to attack the horror of a vacuum, 
antipathies and fympathies, and a 
great many other ridiculous ideas 
of the fame kind, and to eftablith 
inconteftible truths in their ftead? 
It was not without great difficulty, 
and after obftinate difputes, that 
more enlightened minds wete able 
to deftroy the abfurd opinion, that 
corruption gives birth to an infinite 
number of living creatures. It is 
only our beirg accuftomed daily to 
fee philofophy enrich itfelf with 
new truths by the help of experi- 
ence, that has convinced us with- 
out any difputes, and almoit with- 
out being aftonifhed, that what 
weighs a pound under the Polar 
Circle, does not weigh the fame 
at the Equator. In the fummer 
time we obferve ants tranfporting 
to their uefts with incredible dili- 
gence, grains of corn, chips of 
wood, and bits of ftraw, and people 
have never hefitated in affigning a 
reafon for their making this pro- 
vifion. For more than three thou- 
fand years it was ftrongly believed 
that this wood and ftraw were for 
the purpofe of conftructing a maga- 
zine, and that the corn was to {up- 
ply them with food during the ieve- 
rity of winter. Whoever thould have 
denied this in the time of our an- 
ceftors, would have been in danger 
of incurring the imputation of being 
a fool. It is however certain, that 
ants, as well as allother infe@s, paf& 
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the winter ina ftate of profound 
fleep, and that they neither eat 
nor ftir during all that time. This 
a modern philofopber has demon- 
{trated beyond all doubt. We ne 
longer are afraid of fhewing want 
of refpect to fables, which age has 
rendered in fome meafure vener- 
able, It was neceflary for the in- 
tereft of truth, that people fhould 
appear who could ftart doubts, and 
who had the courage to do its and 
it is to thefe prudent and cautious 
doubts, which were not checked by 
any regard for popular prejudices, 
nor by a tame acquiefcence in the 
decifion of the ancients, that we 
are indebted for our deliverance 
from a great number of errors 
which they had handed down to us. 
Every thing not founded upon ex- 
perience requires to be often exa- 
amined anew. Experience itfelf 
has fometimes need of being veri- 
fied by new experiments, and much 
more fo, opinions fupported by 
probabilities alone. Truth is per- 
haps not far from us, but it never 

oes to meet indolence ; it appears 
only to thofe who feek for it, and, 
if we may ule the expreflion, it 
wifhes abfolutely to be perfecuted, 
The jubjeét of the following differ- 
tation is among the number of thole 
which have need of revifion, and 
concerning which no fufficient ex- 
planations have been given. The 
different fentiments which philofo- 
phers have entertained on this head, 
{till leave room for new ones; we 
fhall therefore offer a few obferva- 
tions upon this queftion, fo often 
propofed, why brutes {wim na- 
turally, while man is deprived of 
that faculty? 

The moft univerfal opinion, but 
not the moft philofophical is, that 
brutes not being fufceptible of fear, 
preferve in danger that kind of rea- 
fon which nature has given them, 
and that acting coolly, they eafily 
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find the fureft means of extricating 
themfelves from it, while man, 
confufed, and lofing his judgment, 
is incapable of doing that which 
would fave him. It is, however, 
true, that brutes are fulceptible of 
fear as well as man, and that we 
often fee them, when in danger, 
purfue a bad plan to avoid it, 
This, therefore, has determined 


philofophers to feek for the caufes 
of this difference, in nature, and 


not in arbitrary {uppofitions. Some 
have imagined that the difficulty 
which man finds in fwimming arifes 
from the weight of his head. They 
fay, that of all animals man has the 
fulleft head, and that in which 
there are the feweft vacuites ; con- 
fequently, being the heavieft part, 
it deftroys the equilibrium of his bo- 
dy, and makes him fink; whereas 
brutes, having the head lighter, en 
account of the great concavities 
found in it, their whole body, when 
in the water, has a more perfeét e- 
quilibrium ; and to this is owing 
that facility, with which we ob- 
ferve them to {wim. 

Borelli, in his treatife De Mote 
Animalium, ought to have given us 
a complete explanation of this phe- 
nomenon, and though he could have 
done it better than any one, he 
has fpoken of it only in a curfory 
manner. He gives his thoughts 
upon this fubjeét in two fhort chap- 
ters, and in fo concile a manner, 
that he has omitted the folution 
of a great number of difficulties 
which arife when one confiders it 
“ith attention. As this queftion 
therefore has not yet been treated 
with fufficient extent, | fhall endea- 
vour in fome meaiure to fupply 
that deficiency. 

I am of opinion, that this faculty 
of {wimming naturally, which is 
granted to brutes, and denied to 
man, arifes, firft, from the differ- 
ent conformation of their bodies ; 
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this is the opinion of Borelli himfelf. 
Quadrupeds have this faculty, be- 
caufe their bodies are placed hori- 
zontally, on four legs, and man is 
deprived cf it, becaufe his body 
ftands vertically, upon two only. 
Secondly, becaufe the natural mo- 
tion of brutes, without any art, 
is fufficient to make them f{wim, 
while the tame motion precipitates 
a man to the bottom of the water. 

Let us fuppote that a man and a 
horfe fall at the fame time into a 
river, but in different places. It 
is well known that every animal 
has two diftinét kinds of motion; 
one which is called mechanical, and 
another, which is obedient to the 
will and reflection. When furprif- 
ed by danger, the firft motions of 
the body are the pure effectsof the 
machine, 

When the horfe fal's into the 
water, he can move his limbs with 
much facility ; his firft motion, that 
which fear fuggefts, is to turn him- 
felf and to place himfelf upright upon 
his four legs, which the liquidity of 
the water permits him to do with 
eafe. In this fituation, he finds his 
body in its ufual attitude; he is in 
exact equilibrium, the centre of gra- 
vity being in the middleof his belly, 
and nothing is wanting to him but 
to be fupported in the water. The 
fecond motion, which follows from 
the ‘ame principle ef fear, is to 
walk, in order to avoid the danger 
which his fall makes him appre- 
hend; he walks therefore, as if 
he were upon dry land, in hopes of 
finding the ground which he feeks 
for, and this motion alone is fuifi- 
cient to make him fwim. Thus 
moving his legs in the fame man- 
ner, whether he {wims or walks, 
he is fupported in the water; if 
there be any difference, itis tri- 
fling and involuntary, and a me- 
chanical effect arifing from the 
denfity of the water, through which 

Unt. Asyz. Vol. IV. No 4. 
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it is more difficult for him to make 
his way than through air. 

When a man unacquainted with 
the art of {wimming falls into the 
water, he performs, in the fame 
manner as a brute, thofe mechani- 
cal motions which are familiar to 
him, and which he employs even 
when he falls upon dry ground ; but 
the cafe is very different; for that 
which faves the brute, occafions the 
man to perifh. The firft motion 
which he makes, if he falls upon his 
back, is to turn himfelf on his belly, 
as he does at land; the fecond, to 
plunge his legs, and to feek the 
ground, and then to ftretch out his 
hands before him, to lay hold of the 
firft object he can meet with. If 
by chance he finds at the bottom of 
the water any folid body to which 
he can fix himfelf, he has not gained 
any advantage, fince we fuppofed 
him to be ignorant of thofe regular 
and methodical motions which con- 
ftitute the art of {wimming; even 
though he knows them by theory, 
he can execute them very imper- 
fectly, if he has never practiied 
them; and his embarraflment is {till 
encreafed, by the profpect of fudden 
death, which his being deprived of 
the power of refpiration brings be- 
fore his eyes. Hence proceed all thofe 
irregular motions which precipitate 
him to the bottom, and which are 
quite oppofite to thofe which are 
requifite to fupport him in the wa- 
ter. Thus the firft motions, which 
are merely mechanical, are fuffi- 
cient to make brutes {wim, on ac- 
count of their conformation, {fo 
well adapted for that purpofe. For 
a contrary reafon, the firft me- 
chanical motions which a man 
makes, are the caufe of his deftruc- 
tion. 

Thefe principles being laid down, 
it remains for me to prove them, 
by fhewing why that action of the 
herfe, which is fufficient to make 
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him walk, is fufficient alfo to en- 
able him to {wit, and why man 
is obliged to ftady other means. 
The body of man, like that of all 
quadrupeds, is of a {pecific weight, 
almoft equal to a like bulk of wa- 
ter; I fay almoft, becaufe animals 
weigh a little more; but this excefs 
of weight, which is upon their fide, 
is of little importance, and may be 
eafily counterbalanced. Mr. Ro- 
hault, fays that a man who weighs 
one handred and thirty- -eight 
pounds in air, weighs no more than 
eight otnces in Water. Borelli 
goes farther; he pretends that a 
living animal weighs lefs. Until 
experience fhall decide this differ- 
ence, ! fhall not hefitate to take that 
calculation which appears to be the 
leaft favourable to my hypothelis. 
We may therefore confider an 
animal in the water, as a boat a 
little overloaded, and ready to fink, 
did not a flight motion fupport it, 
anid prevent it from going to the 
bottom. We know that when a 
horfe walks, he puts two of his legs 
forward at one time, that is to fay, 


one of thofe before, and oné of 


thofe behind, but upon oppofite 
fides, which preferves tris equili- 
briun. I have already faid that he 
walks in the water, which he ctn- 
not do, without cleaving that ele- 
ment very ftrongly with his legs. 
In this fitwation, he is like a boat 
in motion, with the oars placed on 
each fide of the keel, and in a di- 
rection petpendicular to the furface 
of the water. In fuch a potition, 
they have aot indeed the fame 
power as thofe which we place upon 


the fides of our boats, and which 
have the centre of their force out 
of the water, but they have eneugh 
to fupport the animal, to keep it 
afloat, and to make it fwim. Quad- 
rupeds, fot being deftined to in- 
habit that element, had no occafion 
but for afliftance ‘fufficient to pre- 
vent them from perifhing, and to 
enable them to crofsrivers. For 
thefe purpofes, they have every 
thing that is requifite. The four 
legs of an animal which is {wim- 
Ming, ferve it then inftead of two 

pair of oats, which a¢t one after 
the other. In this point of view, 
one difficulty may be ftarted againtt 
my compatrifon ; which, is that when 
the odrs have been ftrongly prefled 
againft a body of water, which 
ferves as a point of fapport, to 
make the boat advance, we lift the 
oars out of the water, in order to 
plunge them a fecond time, and to 
take a new point of fupport; but 
the legs of animals, contidered as 
oars, have not the fame advantage, 
as they are all funk in the water, 
and continually aét in it, from 
which it appears that they are 
obliged to difplace as much of that 
element, when they move them 
forwards, as they do when they 
puth them backwards, in order to 
make their bodies zdvance. But 
as thefe two forces are equal, and 
as the one deftroys the other, no 
advantage is gained, and they can 
produce nothing but immobility. 
We however fee that animals 
fwim, and make their way through 
the water very eafily. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 
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NEW METHOD or FEEDING SILK--WORMS. 


OCTOR Lodovico Bellardi, 
a learned and ingenious bo- 


snift of Turin, has late ly diicover- 


ed, after a number of experi- 
ments, a new method of feeding 
filk-werms, when they are hatched 
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before the mulberry-trees have 
produced leaves, or when it hap- 
pens that the froft deftroys the 
tender branches. This new me- 
thod coniifts in giving the worms 
dried leaves of the mulberry-tree. 
One would think that this dry 
nourifhment would not be much re- 
lithed by thefe infects; but repeat- 
ed experiments made by our author, 
prove that they prefer it to any 
other, and eat it with the greateit 
avidity. The mulberry-leaves mutt 
be gathered about the end of autumn, 
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before the frofts commence ; in dry 
weather, and at times when the heat 
is greateft. They muft be dried 
afterwards in the fun, by {pread- 
ing them upon la:ge cloths, and laid 
up in a dry place after they have 
been reduced to powder. When 
it is neceffary to give this powder 
to the worms, it fhould be gently 
moiftened with a little water, and 
a thin coat of it muft be placed a- 
round the young worms, which will 
immediately begin to feed upon 
it. 
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Extracts and Remarks on the punifhment and re- 
formation of Criminals---From a pamphlet juft publi b- 


ed, by order of the 


Society, eftablifbed in Philadelphia, 


for alleviating the miferies of public prifons. 


San eeneans the fubjeét of 


capital punifhments in a po- 
litical fenie, two reafons occur for 
taking away life. Firft, it is intend- 
ed ta hold forth an example of ter- 
ror to others; and fecondly, to 
prevent the fame perfon frem re- 
peating acrime which he hath been 
found capable of committing; for 
the law knows no revenge; and 
the community becomes a {ufferer 
by the death of every individual. 
Then, if thefe two ends can be at- 
tained by other means, policy and 
humanity will readily accede to the 
alternative. 
It may very fafely be aflumed as 
a principle that the pro{pect af long 
folitary confinement, hard labour, 
and very plain diet, would, to many 
minds, prove more terrible than 
even an execution ; where this is 
the cafe, the operation of example 
would have its full effect, fo tar as 
it tended to deter others from the 
commiifion of crimes. With ref- 
pect to the criminal, he will be 
prevented trom a repetition of the 


crime, during the term of his con- 
finement, which will be extended, 
according to its degree ; and it may 
very reafonably be fuppofed, that 
length of time, and the feve- 
rity of his punifhment, will either 
really reform his difpofition towards 
evil practices, or will reftrain him 
through principles of fear: thus the 
laws may operate as bleflings on 
the prifoner, and the country may 
be benefited by the acquifition of an 
weful citizen. 

Objections have been made to 
the expence of puniihment by la- 
bour and confinement, and theie 
have not been without weight with 
many minds; but fubftantial facts 
may be produced, to thew, that thele 
fears are not well founded. The 
following extradts will prove that, 
even in England, where labour is 
cheaper, and provifions much dear- 
er than in the United States, the 
criminals have not only {upported 
themfelves, but have produced a 
contiderable balance in favour of 
the prifon, 
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Sir Thomas Beevor Bart. afier 
giving an account of the origin, 
progrefs, and regulations, of the 
newly-eftablifhed Bridewell, or Pe- 
nitentiary Houfe, at Wymondham, 
in Norfolk, in fundry letters, addref- 
fed to the Secretary of the Bath fo- 
ciety, concludes in the following 
manner: 

The manufactory eftablifhed here 
at prefent, is that of cutting logwood 
for the dyers at Norwich, and beat- 
ing, heckling, and {pinning hemp. 
In the labour of heckling, a tolera- 
ble workman will earn from eight 
to ten fhillings a week. The 
women and girls {pin it by a wheel 
fo contrived as to draw a thread 
with each hand; by which means, 
two of them can earn at leaft equal 
wages with three women {pinning 
with one hand only. If the build- 
ing fhould be enlarged, and the num- 
ber of prifoners increafe, fome of 
them will then be inftructed in the 
art of weaving the yarn made in 
the houfe. Art prefent, both the 
tow and the yarn is fold to the 
different houles of induftry eftablith- 
ed in this country, aud at Norwich. 
In the lJaft return of the governor 
to the quarter fefflions, we had the 
fatisfa¢tion to find, that the money 
arifing from the earnings of the 
prifoners, was one pound eight fhil- 
lings and ten-pence more than dou- 
b/e the fum ex pended for their main- 
tenance. 

This, though it cannot be deem- 
ed more than a /econdary confidere 
ation, is {urely no trifling one to de- 
rive a profit trom the labour of fuch 
perious as were heretofore loft to, 
or become a burden upon the pub- 
lic; and it ftrongly marks the im- 
policy of fending thefe unhappy ob- 
jects out of the kingdom. This fum 
indeed was further increafed about 
five guitieas, by adding to it the 
profit from the trade account; but 
*Sto have this become the general 





refult, muft depend greatly, per- 
haps chiefly, upon the choice of the 
governor, and fomewhat on the ac- 
tivity of the magiftrates, too much 
care cannot be taken in the former, 
efpecially as it will be the probable 
means of exciting the latter. We 
have been fo fortunate as to meet 
with a governor who relieves us 
from a great part of our attention 
to, and direction of him. 

The filence and peaceable de- 
meanour, the cleanlinefs and induf- 
try, of thofe unhappy perfons who 
are the inhabitants of this houfe, 
are really admirable; and fuch as 
greatly encourage the pleafing ex- 
pectation, that their punifhment 
will have that effeét upon their fu- 
ture lives and conduct, which every 
humane benevolent mind mutt fin- 
cerely with for. And they leave 
me without a doubt, that bridewells, 
with a proper attention paid tothem, 
may in future be made feminaries 
of induftry and reformation, inftead 
of receptacles of idlenefs and cor- 
ruption. To effect thefe purpotes, 
it will be neceflary to provide the 
prifoners with {uitable and conftant 
work. This in moft counties will 
neceflarily vary, but may be eafily 
obtained, efpecially if, by an allow- 
ance to the governor out of their 
earnings, it be made his intere/? as 
well as his duty to look carefully to 
the performance of it. The allow- 
ance given at this houfe is three- pence 
inevery fhilling of the ett earnings, 
and this is confidered as a part of 
his falary. 

I muft not omit to inform you, 
that in this folitary confinement, 
and thus employed, it has not yet 
been found neceflary to punifh any 
of the prifoners with irons; and 
that, fiuce the new erection and 
regulation of this prifon, the ma- 
giitrates in the vicinity, as well as 
the keeper of it, have obferved, 
that in no one equal period of time 
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have there been fo few commit- 
ments to it. 

In proof of the cleanlinefs, and 
healthinels of this prifon, no perion 
who entered it in health has hither- 
to fallen fick init. I have never 
had any complaint againft any one 
for immorality or prophanenels. 
The effect of the folitarinefs and 
mechanical regularity of the place 
is fuch, as to render them fo con- 
trite and fubdued, that it not only 
promifes fair for a lafting reforma- 
tion in thefe poor unfortunate 
wretches, but, what isa {till betcer 
and more pleafing confideration, 
that it may prove a preventative of 
crimes in others. For, from an ex- 
amination of the commitments to 
this houfe, befure and {ince the pre- 
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fent regulation took place, it ap- 
pears, that one-third fewer have 
been confined in it fince the latter 
period ; and it is fomewhat remark- 
able, that, except in one inftance, 
no prifoner has been a fecond time 
committed to it. 

In confirmation of Sir Thomas 
Beevor’s account of the expence of 
the prifoners being defrayed by 
their labour, we meet with the 
following note in Howard, page 
170: 

A litt of prifoners in the county 
gaoland bridewell, (in Oxfordhhire, ) 
from January 23, 1786, to January 
7th, 1787, was publilhed, with an 
aceount of their earnings, expence 
of maintenance, materials for work, 
&c. which was as follows : 


~ - =— .tg8 x 18 
~ £.58 19 © 

85 1 Ot 

22 100 

Ir 110 


179 1 gt 


‘ 


_ — — 


From January 7th, 1737, to January rft, 1788, Balance faved to the 


County {.113 9 2. 


Some prifoners, when they are 
difcharged, are completely clothed, 
have a little money in their pockets, 
and a good character given them, 
with a further promife that if they 


bring at the end of the year, a cer- 
tificate from the mafter with whom 
they work of a good and fober 
character, they fhall be further re- 
warded. 
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PrecauTions to beufed by thofe who are about ts un- 
deriake a Sta--VoyAGE, 


(BY DR. FRANKLIN.) 


HEN you intend to take a 
long voyage, nothing is 
better than to keep it a fecret, as 
much as poffible, till the moment of 
your departure. Without this you 
will be continually interrupted and 


tormented by vilits from friends 


and acquaintances, who not only 
make you lofe your valuable time, 
but make you forget a thouland 
things which you with to remem- 
ber; fo that when you are embark- 
ed and fairly at fea, you recollect 
with much uneafinels, affairs which 
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you have not terminated, accounts 
that yeu have not fettled, and a 
number of things which you pro- 
pofed to carry with you, and which 
you find the want of every mo- 
ment. Would it not be attended 
with the beft confequences to re- 
form fuch a cuftom, and to fuffer a 
traveller, without deranging him, 
to make his preparations in quiet- 
nefs, to fet apart a few days, when 
thefe are finifhed, to take leave of 
his friends, and to receive their 
good withes for his happy return ? 

It is not always in one’s power 
to choofe a captain, though great 
part of the pleafure and happinefs 
ef the paflage depends upon this 
choice, and though one muft for a 
long time be confined to his cam- 
pany, and be in fome meafure un- 
der his command. If he is a focial 
fenfible man, obliging, and of a good 
difpofition, you will be fo much the 
happier. One fometimes meets 
with people of this defcription, but 
they are not common. However, 
if yours be not of this number, if he 
be a good feaman, attentive, care- 
ful and active in the management 
of his veffel, you mult difpente with 
the reft, for thefe are the moft 
effential qualities, 

Whatever right you may have 
by your agreement with him, to 
the provilions which he has taken 
on board for the ufe of the paffen- 
gers, it is always proper to have 
fome private ftore, which you 
may make ufe of occafionally, You 
ought, therefore, to provide good 
water, that of the fhip being often 
bad; but you mutt put it into bot- 
tles, without which, you cannot 
expect to preferve itiweet. You 
enght alfo to carry with you good 
tea, ground coffee, chocolate, wine 
of that fort which you like beft, 
cyder, dried raifins, almonds, fugar, 


capillaire, citrons, rum, eggs dip- 
ped in oil, portable foup, bread 
twice baked*, With regard to 
poultry, it is almoft ufelets to car- 
ry any with you, unlefs you refolve 
to undertake the office of feeding 
and fattening them yourfelf. With 
the little care which is taken of 
them on board fhip, they are al- 
moft all fickly, and their fleth is as 
tough as leather. 

All failors entertain an opinion 
which has undoubtedly originated 
formerly from a want of water, 
and when it has been found necef- 
{ary to {pare it, that poultry never 
know when they have drunk enough, 
and that when water is given them 
at difcretion, they generally kill 
themfelves by drinking beyond 
meafure. In confequence of this 
opinion, they give them water only 
once in two days, and even then 
in {mall quantities; but as they 
pour this water into troughs, inclin- 
ing to one fide, which occafions it 
to run to the lower part, it thence 
happens, that they are obliged to 
mount one upon the back of another, 
in order to reach it, and there are 
fome, which cannot even dip their 
beaks in it. Thus continually tan- 
talized and tormented by thirit, 
they are unable to digeft their food, 
which is very dry, and they foon 
fall fick and die; fome of them are 
found thus every morning, and are 
thrown into the fea; whilft thofe 
which are killed for the table are 
fcarcely fit to be eaten, To re- 
medy this inconvenience it will be 
neceflary to divide their troughs in- 
to {inall compartments, in fuch’ a 
manner, that each of them may be 
capable of containing water; but 
this is feldom or never done, On 
this account, fheep and hogs are to 
be confidered as the beft freth pro- 
vifions that one can have at fea; 


* In Prench pain biftvit?. Tt is made by cutting bread into fliees, and baking it 4 
fecend time; it forms mu wholefome nourifhment. 
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mutton there being in general very 
good, and pork excellent. 

It may happen that fome of the 
provifions and ftores, which I have 
recommended, may become almoft 
ufelefs, by the care which the cap- 
tain has taken to lay in a proper 
ftock ; but in fuch a cafe, you may 
difpofe of it to relieve the poor pa{- 
fengers, who paying le(s for their 
paflage, are ftowed among the 
common failors, and have no right 
to the Captain’s provilions, except 
to fuch part of them as is ufed for 
feeding the crew. Thefe paflen- 
gers are fometimes fick, melancholy 
and dejected, and there are often 
women and children among them, 
neither of whom have any oppor- 
tunity, of procuring thole things 
which [ have mentioned, and of 
which, perhaps, they have the 
greateft need. By diftributing a- 
mongit them a part of your fuper- 
fluity, you may be of the greateft 
aflittance to them. You may 
reftore their health, fave their 
lives, and in fhort render them 
happy, which always affords the 
livelieft pleafure to a feeling 
mind, 

The moft difagreeable thing at 
fea, is the cookery, for there is not, 
properly fpeaking, any profefled 
cook on board. The worft failor 
is generally choten for that purpofe, 
who for the molt part is equally 
dirty and unikilful; hence comes 
the proverb uled among the Englith 
failors, that God fends meat, and 
the Devil fends cooks, Thote, how- 
ever, who have a better opinion 
of Providence, will think other- 
wife: knowing that fea air, and 
the exercile or motion, which they 
receive from the rolling of the fhip, 
have a wonderiul effect ia whetting 
the appetite, they will fay that 
Providence has given failors bad 
cooks, to prevent them from eat- 


* Pain bifcuite. 
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ing too much ; or that knowing they 
would have bad cooks, he has given 
then a good appetite, to prevent 
them from dying with hunger. How+ 
ever, if you have no confidence in 
thefe fuccours of Providence, you 
may yourfelf, with a lamp and a 
boiler, by the help of a little fpirits 
of wine, prepare fome food, fuch as 
foup, hath, &c. A {mall oven made 
of tin plate is not a bad piece of fur- 
niture ; your fervant may roaft in it 
a piece of mutton or pork. If you 
are ever tempted to eat falt beef, 
which is often very good, you will 
find that cyder is the beft liquor to 
quench the thirft generally caufed 
by falt meat or falt fith, Sea-bif- 
cuit which is too hard for the teeth 
of fome people, may be foftened 
by fteeping it; but bread double- 
baked* is the beft, for being made 
of good loaf bread cut into flices, 
and baked a fecond time, it readily 
imbibes water, becomes foft, and is 
eafily digefted: it confequently 
forms excellent nourifkment, much 
fuperior to that of bifcuit, which 
has not been fermented. 

I muit here obferve, that this 
double baked bread was originally 
the real bilcuit prepared to keep at 
fea; for the word dé/cuit in French, 
fignifies twice baked.+ Peafe often 
boil badly, and do not become foft ; 
in fuch a cafe by putting a two 
pound fhot into the kettle, the roll- 
ing of the veflel, by means of this 
bullet, will convert the peale into a 
kind of porridge like muftard. 

Having often feen foup when put 
upon the table at fea in broad flat 
difhes, thrown out on every fide by 
the rolling of the veflel, 1 have 
withed that our tin-men would make 
our foup-batons with divifions or 
compartments, forming {mall plates, 
proper for containing foup for one 
perion ovly. By this difpofition the 
joup in an extraordinary roll, would 


+ It is derived fram dis, again, and suit, baked. 
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not be thrown out of the plate, and 
would not fall into the breafts of 
thofe who are at table, and fcald 
them. Having entertained you with 
thefe things of little importance, per- 
mit me now to conclude with fome 
general reflections upon navigation. 

When navigation is employed 
only for tranfporting neceflary pro- 
vifions from one country where they 
abound to another where they are 
wanting, when by this it prevents 
famines, which were {o frequent and 
fo fatal before it was invented, and 
became fo common, we cannot help 
confidering it as one of thofe arts 
which contribute moft to the hap- 
pineis of mankind. 

But when it isemployed to tranf- 
port things of no utility, or articles 
merely of luxury, it is then uncer- 
tain whether the advantages refult- 
ing from it are futficient to counter- 
balance the misfortunes which it oc- 
cafions, by expofing the lives of fo 
many individuals upon the vaft o- 
cean. And when it is ufed to plun- 
der veffcls, and tran{port flaves, it 
is evidently only the dreadful means 
of increafing thofe calamities which 
afflict human nature. 

One is aftonifhed to think on the 
number of veflels and men who are 
daily expofed in going to bring tea 
from China, coffee from Arabia, and 
fugar and tobacco from America ; 
ali commodities which our anceftors 
lived very weli without. The {u- 
gar trade employs nearly a thoufand 
veflels, and that of tobacco almoft 
the fame number. With regard to 
the utility of tobacco little can be 


faid; and with regard to fugar, how 
much more meritorious would it be, 
to facrafice the momentary pleafure 
which we receive from drinking it 
once or twice a day in our tea, than 
to encourage the numberlefs cruel- 
ties that are continually exercifed 
in order to procure it to us? 

A celebrated French moralift 
faid, that when he confilered the 
wars which we foment in Africa to 
get negroes, the great number who 
of courle perifh in thefe wars, the 
multitude of thofe wretches who 
die in their paflage by difeafe, bad 
air, and bad provifions, and laftly, 
how many perith by the cruel treat- 
ment they meet with in a ftate of 
flavery, when he fawa bit of fugar, 
he could not help imagining it to be 
covered with fpots of human blood ; 
but had he added to thefe confiderati- 
ons, the wars which we carry on 
againft one another, to take and re- 
take the iflands that produce this com- 
modity, he would not have feen the 
fugar fimply {potted with blood, he 
would have beheld it entirely tinged 
with it. 

Thefe wars make the maratime 
powers of Europe, and the inhabi- 
tants of Paris and London, pay 
much dearer for their fugar than 
thoie of Vienna, though they are 
almoft three hundred leagues diftant 
from the fea, A pound of fugar, 
indeed, colts the former not only 
the price which they give for it, 
but alfo what they pay in taxes, 
neceflary to {upport thole fleets and 
armies which ferve to de‘end and 
protect the countries that produce it. 
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Metuop of freeing APPLE--TREES from Moss. 


HIS method confifts in daub- 

ing over the trunk and all 

the large branches of the tree, when 
the fap begins to rife, with a large 
brufh dipped in whiting made of 


lime, pretty thick; the mofs, and 
all the rotten bark will foon after 
drop off, and be replaced by a new 
bark éntirely fmooth. 





Columbian Parnaffiad. 


To the Evitor of the Untversat Asytum, and CoLuMBIAN 
MAGAZINE. 
S1rR, 
N the American Mufeum, for June, 1788, there appeared atranflation of the bat- 
tle of Cuchullin, a part of the epic pocm of Fingal. ‘lhe tranflator, the late Dr. 
Ladd, certainly deferves commendation for what he has done; but from an atten- 
tive comparifon with the original it appears, that he has in many inftances unnecef- 
farily deviated from it, fo as to lofe much of its force and beauty. The change of 
metre appears alfo to he a defect in Dr. Ladd’s tranflation. 1 have been led to at- 
tempt a verfion of this beautiful paflage of Ollian, which might be free from thefe 
faults, and the following is the refult of this attempt. I am aware that an objection 
may be made to the fhort metre which is here ufed; but this is perhaps more favour- 
able to the expreffive concifenefs of Offian than the heroic meafure of ten fylla- 
bles, in ufing which it would be neceflary either to extend a fentimeat to two lines, 
or frequently to conclude a fentence in the middle of a line. The one would diminifh 
energy ; the other would be unfavourable to harmony. Q. 


§ from dark Cromla’s fhady crown 

A foaming torrent rufhes down. 
Above is heard the thunder’s might, 
On half the hill fits dark-brown night, 
The breaches of the ftorm between, 
The forms of fleeting ghofts are feen. 
So fierce, fo vaft, to deeds of death, 
Ruthed Erin’s fons acrofs the heath. 

Like Ocean’s whale, dreadful to view, 
Whom ail his billows loud purfue, 

‘The chief like ftreams his valour pours, 
Rolling his might along the fhorcs. 

Like winter ftorms that roar around, 
‘The fons of Lochlin heard the found 
Dark Swaran ftruck his boffy fhield, 
Swift Arno’s fon came o’er the ficld. 

“ What murmur rolls along the hill, 
Like gathered flies of evening {till ? 

Or Erin's fons defcend to blood, 

Or ruftling winds roar in yon wood. 
Such founds fends Gormal to the tkics, 
Before my waves white tops arife. 
Afcend, thou chief of Arno’s race, 

The hill, to view the heath’s dark face.”’ 

He went, andtrembling, fwift returned. 
His rolling eyes with wildnefs burned. 
His heart beat high againft his breaft. 

His words were broken, flow cxpreft. 

** Rife, fon of waves, he fault’ring cries, 

thou chief of dark-brown thicids—a- 
rife— 

See—-the dark mountain ftream of war — 

Behold—deep-moving from afar, 

‘The ftrength of Erin on the heath. 

Advancing like the flame of death, 


Unt. ASYL. Vol. IV. No A. 


The car—the car of war comes on— 
The car of Sema’s noble fon. 
Like waves near rocks behind it bends, 
As fun-ftreaked mift from heath afcends. 
Its fides embofs’d thed fparkling light, 
As {eas fhine round the boat of night. 
The beam of polithed yew is thewn, 
The feat is of the {mootheft bone. 
With {pears the fides are ftocked for death, 
And heroes’ footftool is beneath. 

Before the right fide of the car, 
Is feen the fnorting horfe of war. 
Broad-breafted, ftrong, wide leaping 

fteed, 

Son of the hill of gen’rous breed. 
His hoot loud echoes o’er the plain. 
Above him waves his lofty mane, 
As gently rifing ftreams of fmoke 
Appear on yonder tow’ring rock. 
Bright are his fides as vivid flame. 
Sulin-Sifadda is his name. 

Before the left fide of the car 
I, feen the fnorting beaft of war. 
High-headed, bounding,thin-manedherfe, 
Srong-hoofed, and rapid in the couric. 
With furious joy Dufronnal runs 
Among the battle’s ftormy fons, 
A thoufand thongs the car confine. 
In wreaths of foam the bridles thine; 
Thin thongs, which gems effulgent dec’:, 
Bend o'er cack. courfer’s ftately neck. 
Their active vigour never fails, 
They fly like miit o'er ttreamy vales 
Wilder than fearful deer are they, 
Stronger than cagles on their prey 
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Loud as the winter blafts that blow 
*Gainft Gormal’s fides covered with fnow. 
Within the polith’d car comes on 
Cuchullin, gen’reus Semo's fon. 
The ftrong armed fon of fwords. To view 
His-cheek thines like my polifhed yew. 
Wide rolls the chief’s blue eye, below 
Phe dark arch of his gleomy brow 
As bending on he wields the fpear, 
Behind him flies like flame his hair. 
Fly, king of waves, nought elie avails; 
He comes like ftorms along the vales.” 
“ When did I fly,” the king replied, 
“ Though {pears flew thick on every fide. 
When did I fhrink from danger near? 
Chief of the ‘ittle foul, declare. 
Where the loud ftorm old Gormal braves, 
When white with foam high rofe the waves, 
The ftorm of clouds withftand did I. 
Shall Swaran from a hero fly? 
Though mighty Fingal’s felf were here, 
My foul before him fhould not fear. 
Arife to battle on the plain, 
Pour round me like the echoing main. 
Round my bright ftecl, my thoufands, 
ftand ; 
Strong as the rocks of Lochlin’s land, 
That joy when clouds the fkies deform, 
Andftretch their dark woods to the ftorm. 
Like ftorms that autumn dark attend, 
And from twe eck oing hillsdefcenc, 
Thus towards each fwift move on, 
Fierce Lochlin’s king and Semo’s fun ! 
As from high rocks two ftreams of rain 
Meet, mix, and roar upon the plain ; 
Loud, rough, and dark in battle join 
Erin’s bold fons and ‘.ochlin’s line. 
Brave chiefs with blows each other greet, 
And men with men in battle meet; 
Steel on fteel clanging ftrikes the ear, 
And helmets cleft on high appear. 
And fwift to flaughter through the tky 
The iron headed arrows fly. 
Spears fall like ftreams of glorious light, 
Which gild the ftormy face of night. 
As troubled founds afeend the iky, 
When ocean rolls its waves on high 5 
As heaven's laft peal founds from afar, 
Such is the dreadful din of war. 
Theugh Cormac’s hundred bards fhoukd 
firive 
The battle’s deeds in fong to give ; 
Weak were: the voice the bards could 
raife, 
To fend the deaths to future days. 
For many a hero feil in death; 
Wide poured their blood along the heath. 
Ye bards, let mournful founds arife; 
For jow in death Sithallin lies. 
Let fair Fiona’s plaintive ftrains 
Life om her Ardan’s much Jov’<: plains. 


Like two fair hinds the lovers fell, 
By Swaran’s hand, that aimed too well, 
Midft thoufands as he roared aloud, 
Like the fhrill fpirit of a cloud, 
That dim beftrides the northern blatft, 
And joys to fee the failor loft. 

Nor, chieftain of the mifty ifle, 
Inactive flept thy hand the while; 
To die thy arm the chiefs compels, 
Thou fon of Semo, king of thells. 
His {word high flamed, as heaven’s bright 

beam 

Pierces the vale in many a ftream, 
When low and blafted men are found, 
And all the hills are burning round. 
O’er chiefs Dufronnal fnorted loud ; 
Sifadda bathed his hoof in blood. 
Behind them lay the fcene of death, 
As groves o’erturned on Cromla’s heath ; 
When o’er the defart ftorms have patt, 
And night’s dim fpirits ride the blatt. 

Weep on the rocks where winds do roar, 
© beauteous maid of [niftore ; 
Bend o'er the waves thy beauteous head, 
Fairer than fpirits of the dead, 
That glide at noon on fun-heams pale, 
From hills o'er Morven’s filent vale. 
Thy youth is fallen, low he lies, 
Beneath Cuchullin’s-fword he dies. 
No more thy youth his valour’s praife 
To match the bleod of kings thall raife. 
The lovely chief of Inifcon, 
Trenar, the graceful Trenar’s gone; 
His gray dogs howling are at home, 
They fee his pafling {pirit come. 
His bow unftrung the {tranger finds, 
No found is in his heath of hinds. 

As to the rocks high waves do roll, 
Rufh’d Swaran's hott of warlike foul. 
As meets fome rock a thoufand waves, 
So Erin Swaran’s army braves. 
Death raifesall his voices round, 
The thields mix dreadful with the found. 
A pillar dark each hero ftands, 
His {word is lightning in his hands, 
From wing to wing the battle flies, 
The-field re-echoes to the cries, 
As on fome anvil’s ample round 
By turnsan hundred hammers found. 
But fay who there advance to death, 
Gloomy and dark on Lena’s heath, 
Like two dark clouds; as lightningdpreads, 
Their {words fly dreadful o’er their heads. 
Around the little hills do quake, 
And mofé-clad rocks with terror hake, 
Who but the Ocean’s warlike fon, 
And Erin's car-borne chief come on? 
Full many an eye of anxious friends 
Fach warrior’s eps to fight attends. 
But now, in fable clouds, the night 
Conceals the chiefs, and ends the fight. 
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The happieft ftill thy charm fhould need, 


Goon-Narwure, the chief feurce of connubi- 
al happiness. 


O 1 Gentleit bleffing man can find! 
” Sweet foother of the ruffled mind! 
As the foft powers of oil afluage 
Of Ocean’s waves the furious rage; 
Lull to repofe the boiling tide, 
Whofe billows, charm’d to reft, fubfide; 
Smooth the vext bofom of the deep, 
"Till every trembling motion fleep'!— 
Thy foft enchantments thus controul 
The tumult of the troubled fou! ! 
By labour won, by care oppreft, 
On Thee the se mind fhall reft ; 
From bufinefs, and diftraSion free, 
Deli ghted, fhall return to Thee 
lo Thee the aching heart fhall cling, 
And find the peace it does not bring. 
Ye candidates for Earth's beft prize, 
Domettic Life’s {weet charities! 
O! if your erring eye once tlrays 
From finooth Good-nature’s level ways; 
li e’er, in evil hour betray d, 
You chufe fome vain, fantattic maid, 
On fuch for blifs if you pend, 
Without the means you fe ek the end; 
A pyramid you ftrive to place, 
The point inverted for the bafe ; 
You hope, in fpite of Reafon’s laws, 
A confequence without a caufe. 
And you, bright nymphs, who blefs 
our eyes 
With all that fkeill, that tafte fupplies 
Learn, that accomplifhments at bett, 
Serve but to garnith in Life’s feat ; 
Yet ftill with thefe the polith’d wife 
hould deck the feaft of human lif . 
Wit a poor Standing-Dith wou'd prove, 
ho’ ’tis an excellent Remove ; 
Howe’'er your tranfient guefts may pt 
Your gay parade on gala « 
Yet know, your hufband itill wil! with, 
Good-nature for his Standing-Dit. 
Still, in Life’s F fi, you prefume 
I Eternal holidays wil! com 
But, in its higheft, bh App sieft lot, 
©! let it never be forgot, 
Life is not an Olympic game, 
Where fports and plays muft gain the 
fame; 
Fach month is not the month of May, 
Nor is each day a holiday. 
Tho’ wit may gild life’s atmofphere, 
When all is lucid, calm, and clear, 
In bleak Affliction’s dreary hour, 
The brighteft flafh mutt lofe its power ; 
While Temper, in the darkeft fkies, 
A kindly light and warmth fupplies 


Divine Good-nature ! ’tis decreed, 





1ays, 


Parnaffiad. 








Swact Archite&! rais’d by thy hands, 
Fair Concord’s Temple firmly ftands 


‘Tho, senfe, tho’ Prudence rear the pile, 


Tho’ each approving Virtue fmile, 
Some fudden guft, nor rare the cafe, 
May thake the building to its bafe, 
Unleis to guard againft jurpriies, 
On thy firm arch the fructure cifes 
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The Charms of rational Converfaties 


TAIL, Converfation, heav'nly tair 


hou blifs of life, and balm of care ! 


Cal! forth the long-forgotten knowledge 

Ot {chool, of travel, and of college! 

For thee, ‘ett folace of his toil! 

The fage confumes his midnight oi! 

And keeps late vigils, to produce 

Materials for thy future ufe 

Is behold, ah! where for e fair? 

wherefore wile, if none mult hea: 

( intellectual ore muft fhine, 

Not flumber, idly, in the mine, 

t Education’s moral mint 

ihe nobleft images imprint ; 

Let Tafte her curious touchftone hold, 

To try if ftandard be the gold; 

But ’tas thy commerce, Converfation, 

Mutt give it ufe by circulation ; 

hat nobleft commerce of mankind, 

Whofe precious merchandize is Mino! 
W hat ftoic Traveller wou'd try 

A fterile foul, and parching tky, 

Or dare th’ intemperate Northern zone, 

it he faw mutt ne’er be known? 

For this he bids his home farewell, 

Lhe joy of feeing isto tell. 

Cruft me, he never wou'd have ftir’d, 

Were he forbid to {peak a word ; 

And Curiofity wou’d fl ep, 

It her own feercts fhe mutt keep : 

Che blifs of telling what is pait, 

Becomes her rich reward at laft. 

Yet not from low defire to thine, 

Does Genius toil in Learning’s Mine; 

Not to indulge in idle vifion, 

But ftrike new light by ftrong collifion 
O’er books the mind inactive lies, 
oks, the mind's food, not exercife ! 

Her vigorous wing fhe fcarcely feels, 

rill ule the lateft ttrength reveals; 

Ller flumbering energies call’d forth, 

She rifes, confeious of her worth ; 

at her new-found pewers elated, 


AT i, 


‘} hinks them not rous’d, but new-created, 


inlighten’d fpirits! you, who know 


M hat charms from polifh’d convene — 


, for you can, the pure delig 
Whe cn n' kindred fympathics unite ; 
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When correfpondent tafes impart 
Communion fweet from heart to heart ; 
You ne’er the cold gradations need 
Which vulgar fouls to union lead ; 

No dry difcuffion to unfold 

Che meaning, caught as foon as told : 
But fparks eleGric only ftrike 

On fouls electrical alike; 

‘The flath of Intelle& expires, 

Unlefs it meet conzenial fires. 

The language to th’ Elect alone 

Is, like the Mafon’s myftery, known} 
in vain th’ unerring fign is made 

‘lo him who is not of the Trade. 

What lively pleafure to divine, 

‘The thought implied, the hinted line, 
‘To feel Allution’s artful force, 

And trace the image to its fource! 
Quick Memory blends her fcatter’d rays, 
"Till fancy kindles at the blaze ; 

The works of ages ftart to view, 

And ancient Wit elicits new. 


SENSIBILITY. 
( By a Lady.) 


Rofe-bud overcharg’d with dew, 
Its with’ring head reclin’d, 
Nigh broken from its parent bough, 
‘The fport of ev'ry wind. 


AFFECTED 


Maria to the woodbine bow’r 
With Ella chanc’d to walk; 
Careful the rais’d the drooping flow’r, 
Aud tied its bending ftalk. 


*- Ah! live,” the cried, “ my lovely rofe, 
** And let your charms expand, 

** Free to the gale, your fweets difclofe, 
“ Nor dread the {peiler’s hand.” 


As through the grove, at clofe of day, 
Maria lonely ftray’d; 

A wretched female crofs’d the way, 
And thus implor’d her aid : 


‘* In pity hear a daughter’s pray’r, 
“In pity hafte to fave ; 

“ Alfred, my father, bow’d with care, 
* Is finking to his grave. 


** Content, within a little cot, 
** Which decks yon humble vale, 

“ The grateful fong, that bleft our lot, 
** Was borne on ev'ry gale. 


“ The lord of thefe domains, one day 
* Beheld this lucklefs face; 

* His bofom juftice ceas’d to fway, 
“* And paflion held her place. 


Parnafiad. 


‘In vain to win me to his arms, 
* Each gaudy lure he try'd; 

** For me his riches wanted charms, 
“ Virtue was all my pride. 


“ Then wild revenge inflam'd his brea ; 
** Beneath oppreilion’s rod 

“ My aged father funk diftreft, 
“ And hop’d—but in his God. 


“ Heav'n knows my pure unfpotted fame, 
“ Yet more than life I prize ! 
“ Nor will I earn the bread of fhame ; 


“ No—though my parent dies! 


“ Then gracious hear fad Anna’s prayer; 
“ If you delay to fave, 

“ My father, bow’d with want and care, 
* Muft fink into his grave.” 


In vain the murmurs of diftrefs 
Affail’d Maria’s ear ; 

What mifery would fain exprefs, 
Maria would not hear. 


A gen’rous ruftic, as he pafs’d, 
O’er heard the mournful tale ; 
Borne on the wings of eager hatte, 

He flitted to the vale. 


And, asthe bounteous dole he gave, 
Beneficently fmil'd ; 

Rejoic’d, from lawlefs pow’r, to fave 
The father and the child. 


Shame on thofe hearts that never felt 
A fellow-creature'’s woes ; 
Yet tenderly affect to melt, 
In pity for a Refe! 
Toe CALM. 
USH’D was all nature, in a calm 
ferene, 
No breeze of wind did fan the flow’ry 
plain, 
Smooth lay the furface ofthe gliding flood -- 
Even afpen leaves without a motion ftood. 


EPIGR A M. 
I'l'H folded arms and lifted eyes, 
“ Have mercy Heaven, the Parfon 
cries, 
Upon our thirfty fun-burnt plains ; 
Thy bleffings fend in genial rains.” 
The fermon ended, and the prayers, 
Sir Caflock for his home prepares ; 
When with his vifage dreft in fmiles, 
It rains, thank Heav’n! cries Farmer Giles; 
“ Rains!’ quoth the Parfon, “ fure you 
joke : 


Rains ! Heaven ferbid—IJ han't a cloak.” 











An Ovpr. 


Inferibed to Mf; C—— 


F damafk cheeks, and radiant eyes, 
O Let other poets tell ; 
Within the bofom of the faie 
Superior beauties dwell. 


There all the fprightly powers of wit 
In blythe aflemblage play; 

There ev'ry focial virtue theds 
Its intelleQual ray. 


But, as the fun’s refulgent light 
Heaven’s wide expanfe refines, 

With fov'reign luftre, thro’ the foul, 
Celeftial {weetnefs thines 


This mental beam dilates the heart, 
And fparkles in the face ; 

It harmonizes ev’ry thought, 
And heightens ev'ry grace. 


One glimpfe can foeth the troubled breatt, 
The heaving figh reftrain, 

Can make the bed of ficknefs pleafe, 
And ftop the fenfe of pain. 


Its pow’r can charm the favage heart, 
The tyrant’s pity move ; 

To {miles convert the wildeft rage, 
And melt the foul to love. 


In fcenes of poverty and woe, 
Where melancholy dwells, 
The influence of this living ray, 
The dreary gloom dilpels. 


Thus, when the blooming fpring returns, 
To chear the mournful plains, 

Thro’ earth and air, with genial warmth, 
Etherial mildnefs reigns. 


Beneath its bright aufpicious beams 
No boift’rous paflions rife ; 

Morolenefs quits the peaceful fcene, 
And baleful difcord flies. 


A thoufand namelefs beanties fpriag, 
A thoufand virtues glow, 

A {miling train of joys appear, 
And endlefs bleflings flow. 


Unbounded charity difplays 
Her fympathizing charms, 

And friendthip, pure feraphic flame ! 
The gen'rous bofom warms. 


Almighty love exerts his pow’r, 
And {preads, with fecret art, 
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A foft fenfation thro’ the frame, 
A tranf{port thro’ the heart. 


Nor fhall the ftorms of age, which cloud 
Each gleam of fenfual joy, 

And blaft the gaudy flowers of pride, 
Yhefe bleft effects deftroy. 


When chat fair form fhall fink in years, 
And all thofe graces fly, 

The beauty of thy heavenly mind, 
Shall length of days defy. 





On bearing a Lady lament the frort-lived 
pleajure of Youth, and the quisk decay of 
Brauty. 


"T “Hough time has pal’d the vernal rofe, 
Chat flufh’d thy youthful face, 
And Winter’s thinly fcatrer’d fnows 
Obfcure thy forehead’s grace : 


No more tho’ Love’s refiftlefs {way 
Pervades each vital part ; 

Still Friendthip’s pure and gentle power, 
Shall renovate thy heart. 


Tho’ the gay charms of life are pat, 
And evening fhades come on, 

Still fair Refiection’s fober joys 
Shall gild thy fetting fun. 





On fome Snow, melting on a Lady's Bofom. 


— envious fnow comes down, in 
hatte, 
To prove thy breaft lefs fair ; 
Buc grieves to fee itfelf furpaf, 
And melts into a tear. 








THe BACCHANALIAN 
( ‘Tranflated srom the German.) 
TTCHE thunder rolls dreadfully through 

the dark fky, 
To the cellar I quickly retire ; 
Think not that I with from the thunder te 
fly 5 


No—'tis for the be wine to enquire. 














An Eptraru on a very indolent Man. 


| i Ere lies John Thomfon, reader ftay, 
And if thou canft, pray weep, 
Who dos’d an idle life away, 


And then fell fait afleep. 
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A Hunting Song. 


Set to Music by Mae. ROTH, of PHILADELPHIA. 
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The courtier the lawyer, the prieft, has his view, 
Nay, every profeffion the fame; 

But fportfmen, ye mortals, no pleafures purfue 
But fuch as accrue from the game. 

While drunkards are pleas’d in the joys of the cup, 
And turn into day every night, 

At the break of each morn the huntfman is up, 
And bounds o’er the lands with delight. 


Iil. 


Then quickly, my lads, to the foreft repair, 
O’er dales and o’er valleys let’s fly; 

For who can, ye gods, fecl a moment of care, 
When purfuing the hounds in full cry. 

Thus each morning, each day, in raptures we pafs, 
And defire no comfort to fhare, 

But at night to refrefh with the bottle and glafs, 


And feed on the {poil of the hare. 


SON G. 


OFT breathing, the zephyrs awaken the grove, 
Now, now, is the feafon for pleafure and love; 


Yet let no delights on our moments intrude, 
But fuch as are fimple, and fuch as are good. 


Far hence be the love, that’s by wantonnefs bred, 
Far hence be the pleafures by vanity led, 

But joys which both reafon and virtue approve, 
Such, fach, are the glory and pride of the greve. 
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FOREIGN 


On Sunday the 45th April, arrived at New- 
York, the brig Rambler, Capt. Keaquick, 
in 38 days from Havre de Graces The 
Capt brought a Paris print of March 
12th, from which the following articles are 
extradcled, 


GERMANY. 
N the 2oth of February, at fix in the 

7 morning, His Imperial Majefty, 
Jofeph Il. Emperor of Germany, depart- 
ed this life. He died with the greatelt 
firmnets and compofure, perfectly retain- 
ing his fenfes to the lah moment. All 
good men will ever reverence the memo- 
ry of this Prince, whofe various good 
qualities and ardent defire for the happi- 
nefs of his fubjeds, entitle him to the ef- 
teem of mankind. Previous to his death 
he made the neceflary arrangments with 
regard to his fucceflor, whofe arrival at 
Vienna was hourly expected at the time 
of the Emperor’s death. Excepting this 
intelligence, the prefent inflant is rather 
barren of great events. The cabinets how- 
ver are very bufy, the hour is pregnant 
with futurity, and the ufwal events of 
ages are ready to burft upon us in a me- 
micnt. 

Vienna, February 24. The Emperor's 
body lay in ftate till yefterday morning 
in the Royal Chapel; and was buried in 
the evening in one of the vaults appro- 
priated to the Auftrian family. 

Leopold Il. fucceeds the Emperor Jo- 
feph, and is expected in this capital to- 
morrow. 


What changes may be produced iu Eu- 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 
Satem, April 6. Laft week, the frame 
of a building was raifed in this town, in 
which the manufa&ture of cuck and fail- 


cloth is to be carried on. ‘This building 
18 200 fret long, and 26 wide. 
Uni. Asyt. Vol. IV. No. 4. 


ae 
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ropean politics by the Emperor’s death, 
we do not pretend to fay. Certain it is, 
that the fucceffor to the Imperial throne 
will find himfelf placed in a moft embar- 
rafling fituation, involved in a war with 
the Turks—engaged in domeftic broils— 
and threatened bya formidable neighbour, 
the king of Pruffia, it will require an un- 
common fhare of prudence and addrefs, 
to extricate him from the difficulties with 
which he is befet on every fide. 

No other foreign intelligence, of any 
importance, has tranfpired in the courfe 
of this month, except an account that the 
king of France, on the 4th of February 
laft, addreffed the National Affembly, in 
a truly excellent fpeech, on the fituation 
of the kingdom, on the neceffity of efta- 
blifhing order among the people ; the juf- 
tice and policy of eftablifhing and fecuring 
their rights; and recommending to the 
attention of the National Aflembly, the 
completion of the great work which they 
had undertaken, and the reftoration of 
harmony and tranquility to the nation— 
In fome parts of this ipeech he was ve- 
ry pathetic, and could not refrain from 
fhedding tears—a proof that he felt what 
he uttered. He in one place affured 
them, that he fhould take care to have 
inftilled imto the mind of the Dauphin, 
fuch principles as fhould accord with the 
reforms in government that might ‘be 
infticuted by the National Aiflembly— 
That he fhould be taught to defpife the 
whifper of adulation, and to efteem it hi 
higheft honour to reign over a ince peo- 


ple. 


ae es ae ee 

A bounty is given by this common- 
wealth on duck and faii-cloth manufac- 
tured within the fame—which is in ia@ 
an indire& bounty upon the growth of 
flax, which we hope our country brethren 
will take the advantage of, amd put that 
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money into their own pockets, 


Noxwicn, Apriltg, The raging dif- 
eafe called the influenza, has made its 
fecond attack on the inhabitants of this 
city and its vicinity ; it feems to have re- 
newed its progrefs with redoubled vio- 


lence : How often man may be expofed 
to this fecondary Plague God only knows, 


fo far it calls aloud for medical aid, and 
éught to excite the gentlemen of the 


faculty to a thorough inveftigation of the 
rife ard progrefs of this triumphing pett 


of focicty. 
Y, Lena’ Oras a 


Wincaester, April 7, Late accounts 
from Kentuckey advife, that about the 
fir’ of laft month, the remains of two 
boats which had been burnt (doubticfs 
hy the favages) were difcovered athure 
on a dimall ifland in the river Ohie, about 
28 mile above Limeftone—that fourteen 
men had been killed and fealped—that 
thefe unfortunate victims to favage bar- 
tarity were judged to be part of the crews 
of faid boats, and it is conje@ured that 


the women and children belonging to 
them were taken prifoners to the Indian 


country.—That on the roth of the fame 


month 18 horfes were carried off by a par- 
ty of Indians, from a place called the Rol- 
Ting Fork—that feven men purfucd the 
plunderers, and came up with them a 
fhort diftance from their encampment, 
when an engagement took place, in which 
one white man, of the name of Wilfon, 
was killed ; and feveral of the tawny race 
rufhing out from the camp to frccour 
their brethren, obliged the other fix to 
make a precipitate retreat. 

Ricnmonp, April 15. On Tuefday af- 
ternoon, the 6th init. came on a very fc- 
vere hurricane in moi parts of this fate. 
In the counties of Charles City and Din- 
widdie, it blew down a number of barns, 
and a very confiderable quantity of fenc- 
ing; and in many of the towns it blew 
down feveral chimneys. The ftorm was 
accompanied with quantities of hail in 
fome places, which has injured the wheat 
and oats, and alfo the fruit trees very 
much: 

PHILADELPHIA. 

April12. This day the firft circuit 


court for the diftri@ of Pennfylvania, was 
opened by the Hon. James Wilfon and 
Francis Hopkinfon, Efquires, Judges of 
the faid court. 

April 13. At a mecting of the Alder- 


Jutelligence. 
which 
mutt otherwife be fent abroad for flax to 


fupply the feveral rifing manufadorics. 
CONNECTICUT. 


men yefterdiy, Samucl Powel, Efquire, 
was unanimoutly re-eleed Mayor of this 


city; but he having declined ferving, Sa- 
muel Miles, Efquire, was this day cleted 
to that office, for the enfuing ycar. 

April 24. The bank of acellar in Wal- 
nut-itrect, where a number of men were 


at work, fell in this forenoon, by which 
unfortunate accident two promifing young 
bricklayers were {mothered. All the ex- 
ertions of Dr. Shippen, Dr. Rufh, and o- 
ther gentlemen of the faculty, to recover 
them, proved unfuccefsful. 

Letters, we underttand, have been re- 
ceived by the late arrivals from England, 
which mention, that the court of Lon- 
don has iflued orders for the immediate 
equipment of 24 hips of the line, and for 
the recal of all the officers on half psy, 
the prefent pofture of political affairs in 
Europe having rendered it ablolutcly nes 
cellary. 





For the greater part of the following 
interefling paragraphs and extracts, we 
acknowledge ourfelves indebted to the 
Federal Gazette, 

The ufeful arts are conftantly encreaf- 


ing amongft us. A fingle manufa@urer in 
the Northern-Liberties makes annually 


40° dozen pairs of worfted, cotton, and 
thread ftockings; the laf fuperior in ap- 
pearance and goodnefs to thofe imported 
from England, at a much higher price. 

From the laboratory of Mefirs. Mar- 
thails, of this city, we are informed, that 
6000 Ib. of crude jal ammoniac, will be 
exported to England and Holland, this 
fummer; the very countries from which 
we have hitherto imported this article. 
Glauber-falt, of an excellent quality, is 
made cheaper thaff it can be imported. 

In addition to thé inducements to pro- 
pagate the Jihite Italian Mulberry Tree, 
as it regards the production of fiik, we are 
informed, that this tree is an excellent 
flip timber. 

Extradi of a letter from Pittfburgh, Feb. 27. 

“* Several genticmen in this place and 
neighbourhood begin to entertainthoughts 
of forming a company for manufacturing 
fait from the licks which abound in fome 
parts of this weftern country. Imported 
falt comes fo extremely dear, chat neceffi- 
ty alone muft foon impel us to under 
take foumething of this nature. Hap- 
pily, in the neighbourhood of thefe licks 
wood is exceeding plenty, and in the dry 
feafon the water is fo very falt, as to 
be almoft equal im ftrength toa ftrong 
brine; fe that much kefs wood and time 
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will be required than inthe operation of 


reducing ocean water in‘o falt, which was 


one of our great refources in the time of 
the war, when fome of the enemy afflert- 
ed, that the want of foreign falt alone 


would ruin the independence of thx 

United States. A perfon that owns on 

of theie licks means to make an experi 

ment, whether this brine will not granu- 
late, (as in the Weft.Imdics) whew con- 
veyed into fhallow refervoirs clayed at bot- 
tom, and expofed, in a large furface, to 
. the action of the fun's rays.”’ 

dn account of the Lead Mines in the County 

of Montgemery and State of Firvinia 

In the month of Augutt lait the pro- 
prietors began to work thele lead mines 
with ten hands, which th 
average produced one t/ 
wathed ore per day. JJ 
produced 70 to 75lb per roolb. of ore 
The ten men were not employed to the 
fame advantage as a greater number might 
have been. To obviate this inconvenience 
and to increafe the quantity of lead to che 
probable confumption of this country, the 
proprietors have 75 men employed in this 
bufinefs, which } icy have reaion to cx- 
pest will produce mine hundred tums of 
fead per year. 

They have alfo eftablifhed a Manufac- 
tory ol fhot and theet lead, at Richmond, 
and from the production of the mines, 
five workmen will make one ton of fhot 
per day. Their intentions are to increafe 
the number of workmen in this factory 
to the full amount of the demand of thot 
and theet lead in this country. 

In the ftate of Penn ylvania, Jerfey and 
Delaware are 63 paper mills, which make 
109,000!. worth, annua! 
in the famethree {tates there are manufadu- 
red annually 350 tons of fteel, 100 tons of 
flic iron, and upwards of 1o,eco barrels of 
malt liquors.—The importation of Eng- 
lifh porter is entirely at an end, as that 
liquor can now be made amongft our- 
felves to as much perfection as in Britain. 
Extra@ ofa hett. r from ag ntleman in Phila- 

delphia, to a correfpondent in New-York. 

** Being dire&ted by the manufacturing 
board, lately, totake upon me a hare of 
an exenfive report, in which gun-pow- 
der was an article, | was much pleafed 
and furprifed to find that we have twen- 
ty-one powder-mills, capable of making 
fix hundred and twenty-five tons per an- 
num: that they retail it at 37s. 6d. per 
quarter-cafk of 25lb. and offer tu fell, in 
quantities, under 6). per cwt. and that 
the Englith price, after deducting the 


found on an 
nd weight of 


iis when refined 


, of that article-« 


bounty of 4s. 6d. is 758. 6d. Merling, or 
6|. ss. rod, currency per cwt. Englith 
powder is now nearly done with here, 


and-one year will entirely exclude it ' 
am convinced this effentially meceffary 
manufa@ure, befides enfuring defence, is 
worth above 200,000 dollars. It has fnr- 
prifed me as much as the paper-mills.” 
We are told, our flate contains above 
340,000 people, men, women, and chil- 
dren, and it is thought the cenfus will be 
400,000. Now, we may fafely reckon 
that we make, within ourfelves, all the 
fhoes, boots, half-boors, gaiters, clogs, 
golofhes, and pattens, that we ufe; and 
we fend many by land and water, to our 
filter ftates and forcign countries. As 
fome thoes are of coftly ttuffs, and as hoots 
are worn by great numbers of grown per- 
it appears to me very moderate, te 


fous 
, 


eltimate the work of all our town and 
country Cordwainers (in the above eight 
articles) as equiva'ent at leaft ta 400,000 
pair of fhoes per annum, ata dollar a 
pair, which is reckoning ne more thaa 
one pair per annum tor oily 360,000 peo- 
ple, and fetting the other feven articles 
and the exportation at an equivalent te 
40,000 pair more. The faving of 400,000 
dollars within the country, and helping 
our export trade, are of great ufe to the 
country. There are people alive in this 
ftate that remember the time when almott 
all our fhoes were imported from Europe 
A manufad@ory in New-York, which 
has not been fet up a year, now gives em- 
ploy to too perfons, principally fuch as 
would moft probably have been idle, ard 
perhaps fuffering for the neceffaries of life, 
had it net been for this inftitution, whic 
was at firft fet on foot by about 200 fub- 
feribers, who have paid into the hands of 
their treafurer 22001. New-York curren- 
cy, with which they have built a factory- 
houfe, which coft gool. got made a card- 
ing-machine, two fpinning jennies, 18 
looms, about 140 fpinning-whee!s, 30 
reels, 8 hatchels, a warping-mill, a quan- 
tity of reeds and geers, a {mail out-houfe 
at the bleach-ground, and fundry other 
articles, which, together, coft about sool. 
fo that they have 8ool. left to carry on bu- 
finefs with 
The price of muftard feed in this farms 
ing county appears to be very furprifing, 
when we compare it with any other arti- 
cle of produce ; but that we fhould im- 
port this article from Europe, and pay 
thirty-five fhillings per buthel for it, is re- 
ally aftonifhing The works in and near 
this city could fand a vent by exportation 
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for a large quantity of mwuftard, if the far- 
mers would furnifh the feed. 

We are informed that the plan of the 
city of Philadelphia, now preparing by 
Mr. Joun Hitts, contains a front view 
of twenty-fix places of worthip belonging 
to the nineteen religious focieties in this 
city, and twenty-one public buildings be- 
fides, viz. The ftate-houfe, fate jail, 
county court-houfe, hofpital, houfe of 
employment, philofophical hall, library 
hall, &c. The whole number of public 
buildings to be exhibited in the plate is 
forty-feven. ‘This accurate and ingenious 
drauphtfman, it is hoped, will meet with 
general encouragement. 

There is nothing that would tend to 
bind the United States fo happily toge- 
ther as rendering their communications 
with each other fafe, eafy and cheap. In 
this light it is much to be regretted that 
the federai leg flature did not propofe, a- 
mong their late amendments, the power 
to declare where canals fhould be cut. 
The provifion of the fund might depend 
either upon aflociated individuals (influ- 
enced by their own intereft or by public 
fpirit, or both) or upon the ftate legifla- 
turcs. The water communication be- 
tween Savannah and Charlefton, between 
Albemarle found and Chefapeak-bay, and 
betwen Chefapeak and Delaware bays, are 
infinitely important. The expences of 
thofe pertages now are fe much dead lofs 
to the landholder, and a ufelefs burden on 
internal trade. 

The intercourfe between the ftates, 
fince the war, has been very remarkable. 
Several of the fineft coafters perhaps in 
the world, are now employed among the 
regular traders between the cities of Char- 
lefton and Philadelphia. Thefe veffels 
would be admired packets between Lon- 
don and Lifbon, whofe intercourfe is kept 
up with the greateft attention to the ac- 
commodation of the paflengers, and the 
fafe carriage of the niceft goods. 

We are informed that a large body of 
fine coal has been lately difcovered very 
near the furtace of the earth a fhort dif- 
tance weltward of Moolic Ridge. As 
this is nearer to the Delaware than any 
body of coal difcovered before, it fhouid 
induce thofe who traverle the country on 
both fides that river to keep a watchful 
eye for this valuable commodity. The 
high grounds in Jerfey, New-York and 
Pennfylvania, that lie upon the Delaware, 
are very likely, from their form, to con- 
tain beds of valuable foflils and minerals. 


Marre SuGar. 

The manufaGory of maple fugar opens 
a wide profpe& of wealth to the United 
States. The confumption of fugar, mo- 
lafles and rum in this country is very 
great, and the importation of them very 
expenfive. It appears from calculations, 
founded upon authentic documents, that 
upon an average, the annual expence of 
thefe articles to the United States is up- 
wards of five millions of dollars. If then 
theie fubltances can be made in fufficient 
quantities for our own confumption, the 
faving will be great indeed. 

Upon a medium, the annual import of 
fugar and molaffes into the port of Phila- 
delphia is 


Brown fugar, Ibs. 5,692,848 
Loaf fugar, 4,480 
Molaffes, gallons $45,900 


Suppofing Philadelphia to import one 
fifth of the quantity of thefe articles cen- 
fumed in the United States, then the 
quantities will be 


Brown fugar, lbs. 28,464,240 
Loaf fugar, 22,400 
Molaffes, gallons 2,719,500 


The medium annual importation of {pi- 
rituous liquors into the United States is 
4,500,000 gallons. Computing the gal- 
lon of molaffes to be equal in weight to 
rolb. and 4lb. of fugar to be equal to tlb. 
of molaffes, 2,719,500 gallons of molaf- 
fes may be fet down as equal to 13,597,500 
lbs. of fugar. ‘The fame proportion would 
be large for fpirits, fince a gallon of mo- 
laffes by diftillation will yield more than 
a gallon of fpirit. It may however be 
ufed. 4,500,000 gallons will, then, be 
equal to 22,500,000 Ibs. of fugar. Thefe 
added to the former numbers will make 
the annual demand for fugar in the U- 
nited States 64,584,140 lbs. 

Let us next enquire whether eur coun- 
try is capable of fupplying fo great a de- 
mand. The maple trees commonly yield 
each slb. of fugar, and there are often 50 
trees in an acre. An acre, then, wiil 
yield annually 2solb. of fugar. Hence 
250,336 acres of maple land will be fui- 
ficient to fupply the whole United State s 
The county of Northumberland, in this 
ftate, alone contains more than this quan- 
tity of fugar lands. A number of other 
counties in Pennfylvania, and feveral 
counties in the ftate of New-York, are 
each equally capable of fupplying our de- 
mand. The trees grow alfo in other 
parts of the United States. ‘The {ugar ma- 
ple tree might be cultivated to advantage 
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in places in which it is not now found. It 
is about twenty years coming to perfecti- 
on. It is a beautiful ftatcly tree, and 
would be extremely ornamental, as well 
as ufeful, on every farm. The labour 
neceflary to make maple fugar is very tri- 
fling, and it is at a feafon of the year 
when little eife can be done. Hence the 
expence is very little, fo chat it may be 
made much cheaper than Weit-India fu- 
gar. Labourers’ wages and the firft coft 
of the boiler are all the expence. Fuel 
colts nothing. 


On the evening of Saturday, the 17th 
ef April, departed this life, in the 85th 
year of his age, that venerable philolo- 
pher, patriot, and friend to mankind, 
Benjamin Franklin, 1..L.D. And on 
the Wednefday following his remains 
were interred, iv Chritt Church burial 
ground, with every mark of gratitude and 
refpe&t, which a people highly fentible of 
his diftinguifhed worth could beitow. 

The following was the order of pro- 
ceffion at the funeral : 

All the Clergy of the city, including the 
Minifters of the Hebrew congregation, 
before the corpfe. 

The corpfe, carried by citizens. The 
pall fupported by the Prefident of the 
State— the Chief Juftice—The Prefident 
of the Bank—Samuel Powel, William 
Bingham, and David Rittenhoufe, Efqrs 

Mourners, conlittine of the family of 
the deceafed, with a number of particu- 
lar friends. 

The Sceretary and Members of the Su- 
preme Executive Council. 

The Speaker aad ers of the Gene- 
ral Affembly 

Fudges of the Supreme Court, and other 
oficers of ,overnment. 

The Gentlemen of th. Bar. 

The Mayor and Corpo ation of the city of 
Philadelphia. 

The Print.rs of the city, with their 
Journeymen and Apprentices. 

The Philofo; bical Society. 

The College of Phy/icians. 

The Cincinnati : 


The Fac ulty anal Students of the College of 


Philadelphia. 

And fundry other Societics, together 
with a numerous and refpectable body of 
Citizens 

The concearte of {pceClators was greater 
than ever was known on a like occafion. 
It is computed that no lefs than 20,000 
perfons witnefled the funeral. Ihe order 
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and filence which prevailed, during the 
proceflion, deeply evinced the heartfelt 
fenfe, entertained by all clafles of citizens, 
of the unparallelled virtues, talents, and 
fervices of the deceafed. 

he supreme Executive Council of 
Pennlylvania, have refolved to wear 
mourning for one moath, in memory of 
their great and goud fellow citizen, Dr. 
Franklin. 

At a fpecial meeting of the American 
Philofophical Society, on the 24th April, 
one of the members was appointed t» pre- 
pare and promounce an oration, comme- 
morative of the character and virtues of 
their late worthy Prefident, Dr. Frank- 
lin. 

in the Houle of Reprefentatives of the 
United States on Thurfday, 22d April, 
the following refolution was moved by 
Mr. Maidifon, and unanimoully agreed 
t« : “This houfe beimg informed of the de- 
ceale of Benjamin Franklin, a citizen whofe 
ative yenius was aot More an ornament 
to human nature, than his various exer- 
tions of it have been precious to {cience, 
to freedum, and to his country, do re- 
folve, as a mark of the veneration due to 
his memory, that the members wear the 

cuftomary badge of mourning for one 
month.’ 


The following is 2 foort Account of DeGor 
FraNnkuin’s laf Iline/s, by bis Attend- 
ine Pi yy fcian. 

THE iene, with which he had been 
afflicted for feveral years, had for the laf 
twelve months confined him chiefly to 
his bed; and during the extreme painful 
paroxyims, he was obliged to take large 
dofes of laudanum to mitigate his tortures 
—Afill, in the intervals of pain, he not on- 
ly amufed himfe:f with reading and con- 
verfing chearfuily with his family and a 
few friends, who vilited him, but was of- 
ten employed in doing buiinefs of a pub 
lic as well as private nature, with various 
perfons, who waited on him for that pur- 
pofe , and in every inftance emayet, we nut 
only that readine{s and difpefition of « 
ing good, which was the diftinguihhing 

charaferiie of his life, but the fulleft 
and clearett poffeflion of his uncommon 
mental abilities, and net wnfrequently 
indulged himfeH in thole 7 “x DD’ Efprit 
and entertaining anecdotes, which were 
the de light of all who heard him. 

About fixteen days beiore his death, he 
was feized with a feverifh indifpotition, 
without any particular fymptems attend- 
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ing it till the third or fourth day, when 
he complained of a pain in his left break, 
which enercafed till it became extremely 
acute, attended with a ceugh and labori- 


ous breathing. During this ftate, when 
the feverity of his pains fometimes drew 
forth a groan of complaint, he would ob- 
ferve that he was afraid he did not 
bear them as he ought acknowledged 
his grateful fenfe of the many bleflings he 
had received from that Supreme Being, 
who had raifed him from fmall and low 
beginnings, to fuch high rank and cenfi- 
deration among men—and made no doubt 
his prefent afflitions were kindly intend- 
ed to wean him from a world, in which 
he was no longer fit to act the part aflign- 
ed him. In this frame of body and mind 
he continued till five days before his 
death, when his pain and difficulty of 
breathing entirely left him, and his fami- 
ly were flattering themfelves with the 
hopes of his recovery, when an impoft- 
humation, which had formed itfelf in 
his lungs, fuddenly burft, and difcharged 
a great quantity of matter, which he 
continued to throw up while he had fuf- 
ficient itrength to do it, but, as that fail- 
ed, the organs of refpiration became gra- 
dually opprefled—a calm lethargic ftate 
fucceeded and on the 17th inftant, 
about eleven o’clock at night, he quietly 
expired, clofing a long and ufeful life of 
eighty-four years and three months. 

It may not be amifs to add to the above 
account, that Dr. Franklin, in the year 
1735, hada fevere pleurify, which ter- 
minated in an abfcefs of the left lobe of 
his lungs, and he was then almott fuffo- 
cated with the quantity and fuddennefs of 
the difcharge. A fecond attack of a fimi- 
Jar nature happened fome years after this, 
from which he feon recovered, and did 
not appear to fuffer any inconvenience in 
his refpiration from thefe difeafes. 











From the EvinsurGu MAGazine. 
EPITAPH ea a PRINTER of Bofion in 
New-England, written by nimfelf. 


BEN. FRANKLIN, Printer, 
(Like the Cover of an old Book, 
Its Contents worn out, 

And ftripped of its Lettering and Gilding) 
Lies here Food for the Worms. 
Yet the Work hall not be lott; 

For it thall (as he believed) 
Appear once more 
In a new 
And moft beautiful Edition, 
Correated and reviled 
By the AUTHOR, 


MARRIAGES. 


New-York, in the capital, Robert 
M‘Dernelt, Efg. to Mifs Sufan Arden; 
the honourable John Page E-fq. (of Virgi- 
nia) to Mifs Lowther; Thomas White 
Efq. to Mifs Mariton; the honourable 
Lewis William Otto to Mifs Fanny de 
Crevecoeur; Mr. Anthony Rutgers, of 
the land of Curacoa, to Mifs Cornelia 
Gaine. 

Soutu-Carotina, in Charlefon, Wil- 
liam Hort, Efq. to Mifs Simons; Mr, 
John Markland to Mrs, Eliza Childs. 


DEATHS. 


At Evinavacn, in the Soth year of his 
age, the celebrated Dr. William Cullen for 
many years Profeflor of the theory and 
practice of Phyfic in the Univerfity of 
that place. 

New-Hampsnire- At Ken/ington, Ben- 
jamin Row, Efq. an eminent phylician, 
aged 70---His difeafe was a dropfy which 
feized him about five years ago. He was 
tapped 67 times, and had 2385 pounds of 
water taken from him. 

Connecticur. At Meriden, of the 
fmall pox, the natural way, Mrs. Eunice 
Hall. 

Massacuusetrs. At Southborough, 
Mrs. Newtown, aged 106---her mother 
lived 113, and her fifter 102 years; at 
Bofton, Mrs. Deborah Cuthing, relict of the 
late Lieutenant Governor of Maffachu- 
fetts; Mrs. Grace Williams, fifter of Dr. 
Franklin,and confort of Jonathan Williams 
Efq. aged 71; Major Joleph Eayres; Mr. 
Nicholas Bowes; Col. Joleph Jackfon, 
aged 84; at Dorchefler Mrs. Sarah Davis, 
aged 87. 

New-Jersey. Near New-Brun/fzw ck, 
Mr. Garret Voorhees aged 70; at New- 
Brunfwick, Mrs. Vanembergh, aged 80. 

PENNSYLVANIA. In Philadelphia, Mrs. 
Grace Coxe, confort of John Coxe Efq. 
and daughter of Thomas KRhe Efq. of 
New-Windfor. An uncommon fatality 
has prevailed in this family, Mrs. Coxe 
being the lait of three fiiters, who have 
paid the great debt of nature, in the courfe 
of a few months. 

Detraware. In the town of Lewes, 
Mathew Wilfon D. D. in the 6rft yearvof 
his age; in Sujex-County; John Clowes, 
Elq. 

noe At Eliton, Jofeph Gilpin 
Efq.; mm Charles County, the honourable 
Robert Hanfon Harrifon Efq ; at Fedl’s 
point Dr. Jofeph Harrifon, 
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A foes, pot, p. hea satetay Caft, per cwt. 22/6-308. Allum, p. buf» 1/8 
Brandy, French, 5s-5/6) . | Bar, per ton, 27-281) & ) Liverpool, 1/9 
Bread, pip, per ewe, 255. > Pig, 7. ISs- AR > Cadiz, 1/6- /8 
American, in bottles, per Ps Sheet, 60-65/ Lifton, 2/Io 
= dozen 3/4! Nail rods, 34/1 . ON. Fer. 248. 2/6-9s. 
© C Ditto, per bbl. 3 TF Meat, Indian, p. bbl. 25-26s. a Carolina, 32 g-10/9-12/6 
Oak, p. m. feet, 67/6-2 5 1 Molafes, per gal. af2.1* (© Turpentine, 17/6 
® , 
: Merchant. pine 6x hte. Nails, 10, 12 &F 20d. 844. 
& Sap, 0s-42/6.| Parchment, per doz. 37/6-50s. ( J. R. new bf, 35-42/6 
Gear, 5 5s-655.|Porter, American, 10/6 Inferior, 28-355. 
Chocolate, per lb. 11d). ( Burlington, 705.3 Old, 45-508 
S: uperfine, p- bl. 62/6.) + Lower Co. 57/6-60s. © Rappaban. 25-275. 
>} Common, 58.\> Cavelina, 55-60.) . é Coloured Maryl. 40-605. 
84 Bur mid. bef, 455-47/6.1 Peale, 6s.-7 /6} © 1 Dart, 25-285. 
Mi idiings, spa Rice, per cwt. 225.) Lor "8 leaf, 25-28.. 
ee p-cwt. 18-205. “Famaica per g- 4/61 | Eaflern Shere, 18-255. 
74-84 | Windward, 3f10-4s. Carolina, new, 25-275 
a i: 4 ‘7 bur. 4/418 4 Antigua, als eld, 354. 
Ginfeng, per fb. 25-23. Pe { Barbudees, 2 
Gin, Holland, per gal 4/9 1 Country, on, p. lb. Q-Ios. 
Wheat. p. buj>. 126-135) | Taffia, a/6| 3 5 schon, 6-85. 
Rye, 5/65. Germ an, p. cwt. 60-7 : Os. Congo, Vf -s/6 
z Oats, 2) 1 Engl ifh Oli fered, OF. \" Bobea, 2/ 2-2/3 
; qi ndian corn, S/4ld; e mer. p. to n pes s| 
C Barle cys [2-4/6 Croqley's, p Jee: os a fad. p-p- 40-821. 1c 
bef foelled, 20s.\Snake root, p. 1d. 1/6-2/8 ¢ 37/. 10s. 
f i J _ 
| Buckwheat, 2:.18 cap, <emmon, 4-Cd.) 22-24. 
Hami, per db. 5 4d-6a Cujiile, gd.! p- gz 3/4-2/ 
Hogs-lerd, 7d-7 4d.) Starch, 4-6d.\ & i Pa rt, Fay 39-40. 
Honey, 344-44: re mp, pe r lb I age. i = | Ditto, per gal. s/10 
Hemp, per. ton, 64-65/.) - oaf, fing nefis. 134d.) Ditte, per doz. bot. 305. 
Flog /head boops, p. mm. 5-61.15 4 . tto, double ditto. 20d.i Claret, 30-455. 
&6 7 . - 
Hides raw, per 1b. gh-tod. 3 | Mavannab, white, 9d. Sherry, p. gal. 6/9-7/6 
Ladigo, Fr. per lb. 9f/6-125. j Ditto, brown, 6-82. se 4-4/6 
Carolina, 45-0/6  Mujco. p. cwt. 60-655, Wax, f ees, per bb. 2-2/2 


Current Prices of Pus 


Newe-loans. 71—7/6 | Ferfey money, difeount, 25——-2 2} 
Funded depreciation, Pennijylvania Neu Emiffion, advance, 112/10 
Unfunded ditto, 1Os.—11s, | Shilling money of 81, 120 for 10cO 
Lan f-office cer tiftcate s for war ranting Ss. Continental certificates, 7/3—7/6 
Dellar money, 1O advance on the face. facsities, 3 6—o6 
a — = 
’ Course of EXCHANGE. 
Bills of Exechance London, 90 days, 42 t.4 Amferdam, OC days, per guilder, %. 
Dit 0, 60 Jays, 45-50 30 das, ij/i 
Ditto, 30 days, gors2h. « Frame, 6o days, per § livres, fy 
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METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS, made at PHILADELPHIA inthe MontTHu of MARCH, 1790. 























é Barometer | ‘Thermometer of Anmemo-[ =f. | ’ Barometer ermometer o Anemo- |Z]. | - 
= |Eng.feot. Meanand/Farenheit. Reaumeur/™e“T |= |" 12] Weather. | &|Eng. foot. Meanand} Farenheit. Reameur jme'er. 1c =] | Weather. 
Alin.tstey cor. hi./>. ¢,OD.t5 O meanpn|wind [5 12] F Q\'n. exte cor. hi.Jpi-0 Dig mean D. [wind 2/2] ° 
130 3 Sf 129 7, 41 ° ee } jar j18129 To 40 € 665 NW Overcait 
30 2 11430 3 40 7) 43 I 6 SE I Overcaft 29 If 11/29 LO Islas 5 6 NW dem 
2iz9 8 6 38 7 3 iINW Idem 19130 5 13 5 2 ° Ww Fair 
29 7 829 7 35147 7 7 5 IChang. Idem 3° 5 8 48 Chang. Idem 
3129 5 14 42 1 45 WwW Fair 20130 7 ESE Idem 
29 7 «3129 6 8138 7 3 38) |W 1|Cloudy 30 6 3 & 6 SE Idem 
4130 214 16 2| 7 ° WwW Fair 21/30 3 2 5 SW Idem 
30 3 11130 3. 5428 6 I s} of 4 2] of W Idem 30 2 9 Is 5 SW Fair, warm 
5130 413 24 1 35,0 SW Idem 22130 1 ’ 7 N Idem 
30 2 11130 3 12146 6 65 Is SW I Idem 29 101 4 7 § Sw 1 Cleudy 
6l29 7 2 46 6) 65 Sw Overcaft 23130 2 5 E Over cait 
29 5 1029 6 6161 a) 13 971 ISW 1 ‘loudy 30 2 2 9 E I Cloudy 
7129 8 3 36 5| 2 W Idem 24130 12 4 E Rainy 
29 8 gj29 8 6147 7 7 45s) |W Fair, windy 29 10 7 7 NE I Idem 
8/30 6 23 | 4 o WNW dem 2sj29 411 1 4 SE Fair 
29 IX 1/29 IE TIl35 4 Is I 2} ohWNW/ 1 Cloudy 30 ‘ 7 12 3 ‘E Overcaft 
30 6 14 22) [12 BO WNW Fair 26430 I ; 2 5 NE Rainy 
30 7 30 7 20 7/ | 5 | 0} 8 of (WNW Idem 30 6 I 5 NE I [dem 
logo 8 16 2 7 Jo WNW Overcaft [27[29 8 Ic 2 5 NE I Foggy 
30 6 13130 7 8ie9 7 I o| 4 ojChang,| 1 Id. fhnuwy 99 7 3 16 SW Cloudy 
II}30 5 29 7, I ° NW ‘now 1 fe. d.j23j30 2 3 2 5 WwW Overcaft 
2g It 29 II 11}38 7 3 I NW Overcatt 39 2 3 > 9 2 WwW Idem 
12130 3 27 5 2 ° NW Fair, 29130 3 6 I 27 N -loudy 
39 3 14439 3 9136 3 28 4. [NW Idem 30 214 7 7 E Idem 
13/30 4 32 ° SSW Overcatt 30130 3 « 2 I N air 
39 xr 830 2 I2i4s 5! 6 3 sw Fair 30 4 9 5 W Cloudy 
14430. I 13 38 7) 3 SW Overcatt 31130 § 34 ° N lair 
30 I 12/30 X 12/47 7] 7 5 NW I Rainy 30 § | g 7 § dem 
15i39 4 7 33 1 5 Ww lair, * )Otu pr. ete, 2; yth gr. dey. vi cvid j } 
gO 5 103° 5§ Klas 5| 6 3 3) |W Idem . I ae ot mola 4j22d gr. deg. of heat md a , oe 
1630 6 8 36 $; - ‘SE Overcatt > |Mean eleva. icingemmee ow rg 
3° 4 3/30 § Slag 4) ts 5 3 7) {SE I Rainy . | 
17|29 10 13 462 6 3 SW Overcatt « 
l29 10 10]29 10 12/64 61 jr4 si tio 4f ISW fal IIdem 
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